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LITBRALVURB. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





John Littlejohn was staunch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scorning wrong ; 

He gave good weight, and raid his way, 

He thought for himself, and he said his say. 
Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 

Instead of silver, money or brass, 

He took his hammer, and said, with a frown, 
‘* The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


John Littlejolin was firm and true, 

You could not cheat him in “ two and two ;” 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear and plain, 
He saw through the mazes of their speech 
The simple truth beyond their reach ; 

And crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 
“ Your coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


Jobn Littlejobn maintained the right, 

Through storm and shine, in the world’s despite ! 
When tools or quacks desired his vote, 

Dosed him with arguments learnt by rote, 

Or by coaxing, threats, or promise, tried 

To gain his support to the wrongful side, 

“« Nay, nay,” said John, with an angry frown, 

“ Your coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


vg ey. 


When told that kings hada right divine, 

And that the people were herds of swine, 
That nobles dens were fit to rule, 

That the poor were unimproved by school, 
That ceaseless toil was the proper fate 

Of all but the wealthy and the great, 

John shook his head, and swore, with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


When told that events might justify 

A false and crooked policy, = 
That a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude, 

That a lie if white was a small offence 

To be forgiven by men of sense, 

“ Nay, nay,” said John, with a sigh and frown, 

“ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


When told from the pulpit or the press 

That heaven was a glass of exclusiveness, 

That none but those could enter there 

Who knelt with the “ orthodox” at prayer, 

And held all virtues out of their pale 

As idle works of no avail, 

John’s face grew dark, as he swore, with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


Whenever the world our eyes would blind 
With false pretence of such a kind, 

With humbug, cant, and bigotry, 

Or a specious, sham philosophy, 

With wrong dressed up in the guise of right, 
And darkness passing itself for light, 

Let us imitate John, and exclaim, with a frown, 
“ The coin is spurious, nail it down.” 


ee 


ORIGIN OF THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


It had been a remarkably fine day, but asudden tempest, such as only 
exists in wild mountainous districts, had arisen, and I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to give up my geological researches, and fly into a cabin, which stood 
some hundred paces off, in order to escape the fury of the storm, or, as 2 
sailor would express it, the squall, for its duration was not above half an 
hour, ceasing as suddenly as it had unexpectedly begun. 

The cottage, which I now entered, stood in one of the most romantic 
crags of the Megillacuddy rocks, overlooking the magnificent lakes of Kil- 
larney, on which the sun but a few moments before had been shining 
brightly, presenting one of the most beautiful landscapes in Europe, and con 
trasting strangely with the wildness of the rocks around me, ond the partial 
tempest which was bowing down the arbutus shrubs on every side. 

_ As entered and solicited shelter, I recognised, in the corner of the cab- 
in, one of the boatmen who had often rowed me over to Lord Headly’s pic- 
turesque island. It was this man who had, in the natural poetic strain in- 
herent in the breast of every Irish peasant, told me of the cities and villa- 
ges, the nymphsand gallant knights, whom he pretended to have seen in 
clear weather beneath the deep waters. It was this man who had often 
amused me by the strange local legends of Killarney; I therefore felt no 
surprise, when after receiving me with the tone and sincere hospitality of 
¢ Kind-hearted Kerryman, he alluded to the raging storm in his usual me- 

Phoric style. 

es Sodearve your honour, and kape ye from all harm. Sure the 0’ 
panoghue, — his sowl in glory ! is riding fiercely to-day. Would that 

orse’s hoofs were bare !”’ 

-- - fon't understand you.” 

* thin wasn’tit myself, your honour, who tould ye about the O’Do- 
noghue being the guardian and kaper of these lakes ?”’ 

we be gy my friend, but you informed me he lived under the water.” 
eis iehtiaee it’s himself that does. But sure when he rises, he causes 
in tae ial ake to swell and toss, and the sea nymphs catch the weeny craft 
seen Aten: arms, till they’re all lost and gone. It’s many a one I’ve 
por te inhebite, and carry down to the brightcity, where the crystal pala- 

Well : hae by the loveliest daughters of ould Erin.” : 

“Ah! thin Aaty has this to do with the present land storm ae 
eile ye beg - § Just O'Donoghue, great glory to him! that’s passing just 
wend - + or though it’s not the hour, nor the time he should be on the 

7t s himself that often comes, barus fromall evil! and stirs up the 


tempest on the 1 ; A gather, 
kevp peaia.” 10untains as he looks on the lake, over which he is forced to 


I smiled incredulously, for this was a duty which I had never before 


“Ah! thin I’m nota great scholar myself, nor fit to convarse with the 
likes of your honour; butif you wish to hear the legend, it’s myself will 
step out for Father Ryan, who lives hard by, and it’s his riv’rince will tell 
your honour all about it.” é ’ 

I thanked the poor fellow, and begged of him to call the priest. He did 
so. Never did | behold a more interesting personage. From his dress, it 
was somewhat difficult to divine his sacred profession; but his high fore- 
head, his benevolent smile, and his gray locks, at once baspoke the possess- 
or of a master mind, one that only lacked high cultivation to have raised him 
to the first class in literature. As it was, I found him urbane and intelligent, 
anxious to afford information, a sincere believer in the many traditions he 
had collected and stored upin his mind. The following curious sketch ot 
the origin of the lakes of Killarney he told me in far better words than those 
in which I repeat them. There was an energy arising from his implicit 
credence in the story, a poetry in his language, which Lam unable to give. 
I, however, set itdown as nearly as I can recollect it. 

“ In the beginning of the world, the beautiful valley before you was the 
loveliest vale upon the earth. Where the lake now glitters, a small stream 
ran, and the spots that now seem as islands, were beautiful hills, which arose 
here and there. In so lovely a retreat, it was no wonder that many wise 
and good men, and many fair and beauteous women assembled todwell in 
peace, and enjoy rural contentment amidst Nature’s richest graces. God 
prospered their sojourn, and they built cities and villages, the same which 
may be occasionally seen, even to this very day, under the clear waters of 


the lake, where they dwelt in rere and innocence, adoring, in silent 


gratitude, the great Giver of all blessings. 

‘One only condition was attached tothe tenure by which they held their 
habitations. There was a well, a deep clear well, which Providence de- 
signed, like the tree in Paradise, as the test of their obedience. 
the beginning of the world, it was ordained that this said wellshould be 
guarded, for one hour after sunrise, by a maiden the most chaste and beau- 
tiful that could be found in the province. And troth it was not an easy mat- 


ter to select her in a country, where all the women are virtuous and lovely | 


even to this very hour—an old man’s blessing on them! The only way of 
choosing, then, was by lot. So on a certain day in every year, all the young 
girls of the valley met together, and allowed chance (or, as some said Provi- 
dence) to decide. Each colyeen had her name inscribed on a leaf ofar- 
butus, and they were drawn out asin a lottery. It wasa great honour to 
her on whom the lot fell, although the duty was notaltogether pleasant, you 
see; for she had to watch the well from sunrise for a full hour, and during 
that time, she was notto speak a single word, or indulge in an ungenerous, 
an unholy, or an envious thought, under pain of ruin to her home and 
friends. For a pretty maiden to keep silence calmly, you see, was no easy 
tusk; yet so great was the honour considered, that allstrove to gain the 
chance. 

“Well, sir, year after year passed away, and the ple of the valley 
grew happier and happier. The wardership was well and strictly perfor- 
med, ont Donoghue remained oan up, as it was afterwards discovered, 
a prisoner at the bottomof the well. P 

“« About four hundred years before this island was peopled by the Phe- 
nicians, the lot, as watcher, fell on one Noreen O'Donnel, one of the ould 
legitimate line of the O’Donnels. 

“‘ Noreen was the loveliest girl in the valley. Her innocence was equal 
to her beauty, and her discretion and prudeuce had never been doubted. 
She had never wandered beyond the mountains which encircled her home. 
She knew but one care, that was the absence of Phelim Mac Grath, to 
whom she was betrothed, and who had been absent for several months. 

“She had kept the vigil regularly. No ungenerous thought had ever 
crossed her mind ; no word had ever escaped her lips, whilst she had per- 
formed the mysterious duty assigned her. There she sat every morning 
like a marble statue, only more beautiful, keeping guard over the myste- 
rious well, often wondering what was at the bottom of it, but nothing 
more. 

“ Her task had come nearly to a conclusion. She was holding her last 
watch over the clear water; she was thinking of holy things, and forming 
projects of virtue and beneficence, when, saliouhe, she heard footsteps 
close behind her. She turned around, when joy to her heart! who should 
she behold but Phelim, who had savupechele returned, and finding her 
absent, had followed her on the wings of love, his heart beating with true 
affection, the which might be seen in his handsome countenance. 

““* Noreen avourneen, bloodstring of my heart! May the good 

rotect ye!’ cried he, from the bottom of his soul, as he pr 
is breast. 

“She smiled, and her eyes told him his feelings were returned ; but 
she remained silent. 

“¢ Ah, thin, Noreen agrath, darlint of my innermost soul! haven’t youa 
word for the boy that loves you dearly ?’ 

“She made a sign that she was unable to speak. 

“ «Ts it—is it—can it be, that the light of my hopes has lost her speech ?’ 
and he looked as if an arrow had pierced his bosom. 

“She made a motion expressing the contrary. 

“* An, thin, God help me! you’ve ceased to love me. It’s during my 
absence that I’ve lost all I prized. Is it for this I’ve risked my life daily, 
and nightly dreamt of ye? Sorrow to my sowl! bnt I'll not outlive it.’ 

“She vainly endeavoured to make him understand. 

“*No, no, Noreen, it is not by signs that you’d welcome me, if you 
loved me as you were wont to do. I see it all; your heart is changed. 
Pll not reproach you, I'll wish you no harm; for, oh, though you're cold 
towards Phelim now, it’s he that will love you for ever and ever, and lon- 
ger far than that. But I’ll not stay to see your preference for another. 
Good bye! and God bless you!’ and he held out his hands, as if about to 
bid her farewell. 

“She made earnest gestures to bid him stay. 

“ «T's more than I can do. Sure, it’s worse than folly to stay and break 
my heart; though it’s that I’d do with pleasure to sarve ye, agrath! Nay, 
don’t be looking thus bewitching when every word is murthering me. 
Let me begone. Don’t be trying to hould me. One word would make 
me stay. Only tell me you love me, and it’s death himself that shouldn’t 
part us. Not one word? Arrah, thin, Noreen, Noreen, good bye for 
ever!’ and he tore himself from her. 

_ “The struggle was too hard, the test was too severe. The ardent feel- 
ings of a woman’s affection triumphed over every other consideration. She 
could endure no more. 

“*T love you, Phelim; stay! by the heavens above us, I love you dear- 
ly!’ burst from the agitated girl, as she bounded towards him. 

“The waters suddenly rose trom the well, they were irresistibly drawn 
towards it, as the gushing stream flowed rapidly into the valley. Once 
more he clasped her to his heart. They reached the brink of the well. 
Once more they embraced, and in that fond attitude were snatched into 
its mysterious depths. The poor girl, Noreen, was never again seen, 
though her sighs may sometimes be heard as the fierce tempest approach- 
es; and her spirit is said to befriend the storm-tossed mariner, who now 
sails on the lake, which you see yonder, formed by the overflowing waters 
of the Holy Well, and beneath which the cities and villages exist just as 
they did at the hour when the poor girl’s love overcame her prudence, 
and destroyed herself and her best friends. 


wers 
her to 





heard ascribed to O'Donoghue. The man read my thoughts at once. 


“As a punishment for thus deluging the happy valley, O'Donoghue is 
condemned to ride daily round the lake on a snow-white charger, shod 








| 
with silver shoes. When these shoes are worn out, the mass of waters 
will again return to their parent well, and the long-buried cities will arise, 
and be peopled by a virtuous and a lovely race. Such is the origin of our 
lakes.” 

“But, surely, you do not believe in this strange and fantastic legend 
about O’ Donoghue t” y 

“ Indeed, sir, Ldo. I have myself seen him, and, praise be to good- 
ness! the last time he passed me, his horse’s shoes were mighty thin !” 





DANISH JUSTICE. 


The war had broken out between England and France: Bonaparte had 
broken the treaty of Amiens: all was consternation amongst our country- 
men in India, particularly those who had valuable cargoes at sea, and 
those who were about to return to their native land. I was one of the 
latter class; 80 I joyfully accepted a passage home on board a Dane—Den- 
mark, as yet, remaining neuter in our quarrel. c 

So far as luxury went, I certainly found her very inferior to our re, 
Indiamen ; but as a sailor, she was far superior, and in point of discipline, 
her crew was as well-regulated, and as strictly, commanded, as the crew 
of a British man-of-war. In fact, such order, regularity, and implicit 
obedience I could never have believed to exist on board a merchant- 
man. 

The chief mate was one of the finest young men I ever saw. He had 
just been promoted to his present post—not from the mere tact of his bei 
the owner’s son, bat really from sterling merit. He was beloved by the 


For, from | Crew, amongst whom ie had served, as is usual in the Danish service, five 


years, and was equally popular with his brother officers and the passen- 
gers returning to Burope. : 
The only bad character we had on board was the cook, a swarthy ill- 
looking Portuguese, who managed somehow or other daily to cause some 
disturbance a t the seamen. For this he had often been reprimand- 


ed; and the evening when this sketch opens, he had just been released 


from irons, into which he had been ordered for four-and-twenty hours by 
the chief mate, for having attempted to poison a sailor who had offended 
him. In return for having punished him thus severely, the irritated Por- 
tuguese swore to revenge himself on the first officer. 

The mate, who was called Charles, was walking in the waist with a 
beautiful young Bnglish girl, to whom he was engaged to be married, 
stopping occasionally to admire the flying-fish, as they skimmed over the 
surface of the water, pursued by their cruel destroyer, talking over the- 
anticipated blise.their union would confer, their hopes and fears, the ap- 
proval of t ir gow their bright prospects, ie 2 ot in future scenes 
of life as ste e-will before which they were quietly running 

—when suddenly, ere a soul could interpose, or even suspect his desi 
the cook rushed forward and buried his knife with one plunge into the 
| heart of the unfortunate young man, who fell without a cry, as the exult- 
ing Portuguese burst forth into a demoniac laugh of triumph. 

Unconscious of the fall extent of her bereavement, the poor girl hung 
over him; and as a friend, who had rushed forward to support him, drew 
the knife from his bosom, her whole dress, which was white, was stai 
with his blood. With an effort Charles turned towards her, gave her one 
last look of fervent affection, and as the blade left the wouud, fell a corpse 
in the arms of him who held him. 

By this time the captain had come ondeck. He shed tears like a chi 
for he loved poor Charles as his own son. The exasperated crew w: 
instantly have fallen on the assassin, and taken summary vengeance, so 
truly attached had they been to the chief mate, and were only kept with- 
in bounds by their commander’s presence. The cook, who appeared to 
glory in his deed, was instantly seized and confined. The corpse was 
taken below, while the wretched betrothed was carried in a state of in- 
sensibility to her cabin. 

Eight bells had struck the following evening, when I received a sum- 
mons to attend on deck. I therefore instantly ascended, and found the 
whole of the crew, dressed in their Sunday clothes, together with all the 
officers of the ship, and the male passengers, assembled. The ma off 
duty were lining either side of the deck; the captain, surrounded by his 
officers, was standing immediately in front of the poop; and the body of 
the unfortunate victim lay stretched on a grating, over which the national 
flag of Denmark had been thrown, imm tely in the centre. In an in- 
stant I saw that I had been summoned to be present at the funeral of the 
chief mate, and my heart beat high with grief as I uncovered my head 
and stepped on the querter-deck. 

It was nearly a dead calm: we had passed the trades, and were fast ap- 
proaching the Line: the sun had begun to decline, but still burnt with a 
fervent heat ; the sails hung listlessly against the masts, and the mainsail 
was brailed up, in order to allow the breeze, should any rise, to go for- 
ward. I had observed all the morning a still more sure indication of our 
approach to the torrid zone. Through the clear blue water I had remark- 
ed a couple of sharks following the vessel, accompanied by their usual 
companions—the pilot-fish. This the sailors had expected as a matter of 
course, as they superstitiously believe that these monsters of the deep 
always attach themselves to a ship in which a dead body lies, anxiously 
anticipating their dreadful meal. In their appearance, however, I only 
saw the usual announcement of our vicinity to the Line. 

In such weather, placed in a ship, which seems to represent the whole 
world—shut out from all save the little band that encircles us, with the 
wide and fathomless element around us—the ethereal throne from which 
God seems to look down upon us; at one moment our voice rising Im 
solemn prayer, for one we have loved, and the next, the plash of the divi- 
ded waters, as they receive in their bosom the creature He has made—all 
these, at such a moment, make the heart thrill with a deeper awe, a closer 
fellowship with its Creator than any resident on shore can know—a con- 
sciousness of the grandeur of God and the feebleness of man, which those 
alone can feel who “ go down in ships, and see the wonders of the 
deep.” 

T ewek my place with the other passengers. Not a word was oman, 
for we all believed we were about to witness the last rites performed 
over our late friend, and conspanently stood in anxious silence ; when sud- 
denly a steady tramp was heard, and the larboard watch, with drawn cut- 
lasses, slowly marched down tke waist, escorting the murderer, whom 
they conducted to the side of the corpse; then withdrew a few paces, 
and formed a line, which completed the hollow square. 

We now began to nae a glances. Surely the assassin had not been 
brought here to witness the burial of his victim ; and yet what else could 
it be for? Had it been for trial (as we had heard that the Danes often 
proceeded to instant investigation and summary punishment), we should 
probably have seen the tackle prepared for hanging the culprit at the 
yard-arm. This, however, was not the case ; and we all, therefore, felt 
puzzled as to the meaning of the scene. 

We were not long kept in doubt. The second mate read from a paper 
which he held in his hand the full powers delegated to the captain to hold 
court-martial, and carry their sentences into effect, the law in similar cases, 
&c. &&.; and called on the prisoner to know whether he would consent 
to be tried in the Danish language. To this he willingly assented, and the 
court was declared open. 








<= 


e was suddenly withdrawn from the face of the corpse ; and even 
x pither who had teas the blow shuddered as he beheld the calm, 
almost seraphic look of him whom he had stricken. 

The trial now proceeded in the most solemn manner. Evidence of the 
crime was adduced, and the deed clearly brought home to the accused. 
I confess that my blood turned cold when I saw the knife produced which 
had been used as the instrument of the murder, and the demon-like smile 
of the prisoner as he beheld it, stained as it was with the blood of one who 
had been forced by his duty to punish him. 

After astrict investigation, the captain appealed to all present, when the 
prisoner was unanimously declared uilty. 

The officers put on their hats, and the captain proceeded to pass sen- 
tence. Great was my surprise (not understanding one word which the 
commander said) to see the culprit throw himself on his knees, and begin 
to sue for mercy. After the unfeeling and obdurate manner in which he 
had conducted himself, such an appeal was unaccountable ; for it was 
quite evident he did not fear death, or repent the deed he had committed. 
What threatened torture could thus bend his hardened spirit I was at a 
loss to conjecture. od 

Four men now approached and lifted up the corpse. A similar number 
seized the prisoner, while ten or twelve others ap yroached with strong 
cords. In a moment | understood the whole, — could not wonder at 
the struggles of the murderer, as I saw him lashed back to back, firmly, 
tightly, without the power to move, to the dead body of his victim. His 
cries were stopped by a sort of gag, and, writhing as he was, he, with the 
body, was laid on the grating, and carried to the gangway. The crew 
mounted on the nettings and up the shrouds. A few prayers from the 
Danish burial-service were read by a chaplain on board, and the dead and 
the living, the murderer and his victim, were launched into eternity bound 
together ! 

As the dreadful burden separated the clear waters, a sudden flash darted 
through their transparency, and a general shudder went round, as each 
one felt it was the expectant shark that rushed forward for his prey. I 
caught a glance of the living man’s eye as he was falling ; it haunts me 
even to this moment; there was more than agony in it! 

We paused only for a few minutes, and imagined we saw some blood- 
stains rising to the surface. Not one amongstus could remain to see more. 
We turned away, and sought to forget the stern and awe-inspiring punish- 
ment we had seen inflicted. 

Of course strange sights were related as having appeared to the watches 
that night. For myself, I can only say that 1 was glad when a sudden 
breeze drove us far away trom the tragic scene. 





THE WICKED COUNT OF CORNOUAILLE. 


A BRETON LEGEND. 


A very long while before the revolution, Vannes was a town even more 
beautiful and much larger than at present, and instead of Monsieur le 
Prefet, it had a king, who was master of all! Those who told me the 
things I am going to repeat to you, did not acquaint me with his name, 
but it appeared that he was a man fearing God, and of whom they never 
spoke ill in the country. 

He had been a widower a long while, and lived happily with his 
daughter, who was considered the most beautiful creature in the entire 
world. They called her Triphyna. Those who knew her were assured 
that she had arrived at the age when they put people in possession of 
their estates without having committed a single mortal sin, and the king, 
her father, would have preferred rather to lose his horses, his castles, and 
all his farms than to behold Triphyna discontented or unhappy. 

In the meantime it came to pass that one day the ambassadors of Cor- 
nouaille were announced. They came in behalf of Comorre, a powerful 

rince of those times, who reigned over the country of white corn. After 
aving offered to the latter presents of honey, thread, and a dozen young 
— they told him that their master had been at the last fair of Vannes, 
nyt as a soldier, that he had seen the young princess, and that he 
fullen desperately in love with her, that he would have her in mar- 
riage, cost him it what it might. 
his information threw the king and Triphyna into great affliction, 
because the Count Comorre was a giant, and reckoned the most wicked 
man which God had created since the time of Cain. When young, he had 
been accustomed to find his pleasures in every wickedness, and such was 
his evil disposition, that whilst he departed from the castle his mother 
herself ran and pulled the rope of the belfry to warn the country people 
to be on their guard, and whe care of themselves. Later, when he had 
become his own master, his cruelty increased. It is said, that one morn- 
ing in setting out to the chase he tried his cross-bow upon a child who was 
conducting a pony to pasture, and that he had killed him. At another time, 
when he returned without having shot or taken any thing, he uncoupled 
his dogs, and set them upon the poor people who were delayed in the 
country, and make the dogs worry them as if they had been wild beasts. 
But the most horrible of all was that he had had in succession no less than 
four wives, who had died suddenly, without having received the last 
sacrament, so that it was supposed they had been killed by the knife, fire, 
water, or poison. 

The King of Vannes told the ambassadors that his daughter was too 
young and her health too feeble to change her condition; but the Kirne- 
wods replied bluntly, as itis their custom, that the Count Comorre would 
not believe those excuses, and that he had commanded if they were not 
permitted to bring the young princess away with them to declare war 
against the King of Vannes. 

The latter replied that they were the masters. Then the oldest of the 
envoys set fire to a handful of straw, which he cast to the wind, saying 
that the wrath of Comorre should pass in that manner over the white corn 
country ; after which he departed with the others. 

The father of Triphyna, who was a man of courage, did not fear such a 
menace, and he collected all the soldiers which he could find, in order to 
defend his territory. Buta few days after, he heard that the Count of 
Cornouaille was leading a powerful army towards Vannes, and very soon 
he saw him advancing with trumpets and cannons. He then placed him- 
self at the head of his people, and the battle could not be delayed, when 
St. Veltas went and found Triphyna, who was praying in her oratory. 

The saint took with him the clock which had served him as a sail to 
cross the sea, and the staff to which he had attached it by way of a mast, 
in order to gather the wind. A glory of fire was fluttering around his 
forehead. He announced to the young princess thatthe armies of Vannes 
and Cornouaille were at that moment about to kill each other, and asked 
her if she would not prevent the death of so many Christians by consent- 
ing to become the wife of Count Comorre. 

“Alas! is it then the death of my joy and my repose which God de- 
mands?” cried the young girl, in tears. “Why am I nota beggar? | 
should at least marry a mendicant of my choice. Ah! if it is the will of 
God, the Lord of the earth, that I marry this giant, who makes me trem- 
ble with fear, say for me, holy man, the service for the dead—the count 
will kill me, as he has done his other wives.” 

But 8t. Veltas said to her,— 

“Fear nothing, Triphyna. Here isa silver ring, as white as milk, and 
which will serve you as a warning, for if Comorre does any thing to your 
detriment, it will become as black as the wing of a crow. “Take courage, 
then, and save the Bretons from death. ” 

The young princess, encouraged by the present of the ring, consented 
to}the demand of Veltas. 

The saint returned without delay to the two armies to announce to the 
chiefs that good news. The King of Vannes was in no hurry to give his 
consent to the marriage, in spite of his daughter’s resolution, but Comorre 

made so many promises, that he at last accepted him for his son-in-law. 
__ The marriage was celebrated with such rejoicings as were never seen 
in the two bishopricks. The first day they fed 6000 guests, and the next 
day as many poor persons, which the new married couple served at table, 
peng = oo reir high and exalted rank. Afterwards, they had dan- 
oman wa hh ©y mvited all the musicians of Lower Brittany, and 
resting matches, when the wrestlers of Brevelay threw to the earth 
the Kirnewods. 
In fine, when the pots were empty and 
. y and the hogsheads at the dregs, each 
returned to his country, and Comorre took awa: with him his pout bride 
asa a hawk carries away a poor yellow-hammer. 
oa — ama p09 pt his love for Triphyna rendered him 
ge ed ected from a person of his nature. The 


risons of the castle remained empty, and the oj os ; 
ood for the birds. His vassals said to Semeticiaee ean 


“ 
seen has happened to our master that he no longer loves tears and 

But those who _— a ro made no remark. 

Triphyna herself, notwithstanding the kind: ess of . 
her, ps da not cheer herself to rod any pleasure. ' et — 
scended to the chapel of the castle, and there she prayed —— . 
of the four wives of Comorre who had made him a widower entecnsl ; 
God to preserve her from a violent death. ; m6 








There was in those days a great assembly of Breton princes at Rennes: 
and Comorre was to be present. He gave Triphyna all the keys of the 
castle, even those of the cellar, and told her to amuse herself according to 
her fancy, and he departed with a great retinue. f 

He did not return till the end of five months, and was in a great hurry 
to see Triphyna, for he had had some anxiety about her during his absence. 
As he did not take time to give her a warning of his return, he presented 
himself in her chamber when she was making a little cap for a baby, trim- 
med with silver lace. ‘ 

On seeing the cap, Comorre grew pale, and asked what was ‘to be its 
use. The countess, who believed that it would give great joy to his heart, 
declared that before two months they should have a child; but at that 
news the Lord of Cornouaille drew back astonished, and after having look- 
ed at Triphyna in a terrible manner, he abruptly departed without saying 
anything. é . : 

The princess might have fancied that this was some caprice which the 
count sometimes had, if she had not perceived, in drooping her eyes, that 
the silver ring had become black. She uttered a cry of terror, for she re- 
collected the words of St. Veltas, and she understood that some great 
danger menaced her. ; i 

Butshe could not guess why, nor discover the means ot oueeing it. 
The poor lady remained all the rest of the day, and part of the night, try- 
ing to conjecture the cause of the anger of the count; at last, as her agony 
increased, she descended to the chapel to pray. 

But behold, when she had finished her chaplet, and when she was rising 
to depart, midnight sounded upon the clock! At that instant, she saw the 
tour tombs of the four wives ot Comorre slowly open, and the latter came 
out clothed in their shrouds. ; 

Triphyna, half dead, would have fled, but the phantoms cried to 
her, 

“Take care, poor lost one, Comorre is wishing to kill thee !”’ 

“* Me!” said the countess ; “ and what have I done tohim that he wish- 
es my death ?” 

‘“* Thou hast warned him that in two months thou wilt become a moth- 
er, and he knows, thanks to the evil spirit, that his first child will kill 
him. He deprived us of life, when he learnt from us that which he has 
just heard from thee !” 

“ Lord, is it possible I could have fallen into such cruel hands ?” ex- 
claimed Triphyna, in tears ; “ if it is thus, what hope remains for me, and 
what can I do!” 

‘* Go, return to thy father, and the land of the white corn,” answered 
the phantom. 

“How fly ?” replied the countess, “ the giant-dog of Comorre guards 
the court.” 

“ Give him this poison, which killed me,” said the first. 

“ And by what meanscan I gettothe bottom of the high wall ?” asked 
the yonng wife. 

‘Make use of that cord which strangled me,”’ answered the second. 

‘“* But who shall direct me in the night ?”’ resumed the princess. 

‘¢ That flame which burnt me,’’answered the third. 

“ And how shall I then make such along journey ?” said Triphyna 
again. 

ee Take the staff which split my fore head, 
phantom. 

The wife of Comorre took the staff, the flame, the cord, and the 
poison ; she quieted the dog, she descended the lofty battlements, she 
saw clear in the night, and she took the road to Vannes, where her father 
resided. 

Comorre, who could not find her the next day when he awoke, sent his 
page throughout all the chambers to discover where she was, but the 
page returned and said that ay was not in the castle. 

Then the count ascended the donjon, or middle tower, and looked to- 
wards the four winds. 

Towards the side of midnight, he observed a raven croaking—towards 
the quarter of the rising sun, a swallow flying about—towards that of mid- 
day, a gull, or sea-mew, gliding along in the air—and, towards sunset, a 
turtle-dove in rapid flight. 

He immediately declared that Triphyna was in that direction, and having 
had his horse saddled, he went in pursuit of her. 

The poor lady was not yet further than the border of the wood which 
surrounded Comorre’s castle, but she was warned of his approach by see- 
ing the ring pve | black. Then she got upon the moor and arrived at 
the cabin of a shepherd, where there was no one but an old magpie in its 


’ 


” 


replied the remaining 


cage. 
The poor afflicted lady remained there the whole day, complaining and 
raying ; at length, when the night came, she resumed her journey by the 
ootpaths which traversed the flax and corn fields. 
Comorre, who had followed the high road, could not find her, but after 
travelling for two days, he came upon her track on the moor. By ill-luck 
he entered the shepherd’s hut, and heard the lonely magpie attempting to 
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Then was seen a miracle, which proved the power of God, for the child 
walked alone to the brink of the moat ; he took a handful of sand, and 
threw it inst the castle and cried, 

“ The Trinity does justice !”’ ’ 

At that instant, the towers shook with a great noise, the walls opened, 
and the entire castle sank down of its own accord, burying the Count of 
Cernouaille, and all those who had aided him in his crimes. 

St. Veltas immediately replaced the head of Triphyna upon her should 
ers, laid his hands upon it, and the holy woman returned to life, to the 
great joy of the King of Vannes, and all those who were present. 
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SONG, 
From the Louisville Journal. 


All around and all above thee 
In the hushed and charmed air, 
All things woo thee, all things love thee, 
Maiden fair ! 


Gentlest zephyrs perfume breathing, 

Waft to thee their tribute sweet, | 

And for thee the spring is wreathing 
Garlands meet. 


In their caverned, cool recesses 
Songs for thee the fountains frame ; 
Whatsoe’er the wave caresses 
Lisps thy name. 


Greener verdure, brighter blossom, 
Wheresoever footsteps stray, 
O’er the earth’s enamured bosom, 
Live alway. 


Wheresoe’er thy presence lingers, 
Wheresoe’er thy brightuess beame, 
Fancy weaves with cunning fingers 
Sweetest dreams. 


And the heart forgets thee, never, 
Thy young beauty’s one delight, 
There it dwells, and dwells forever, 

Ever bright. 


—<@>— 


THE ARMOURER OF MUNSTER. 
A PAGE FROM THE) HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The origin of the sect called the Anabaptists is one of the most startling incidents 
in the history of the Reformation. A cloth-manufacturer in the village of Zwickau 
was the first person who announced the new mission, which he pretended was re- 
vealed to him ™ the angel Gabriel in person. ‘Thou shalt be seated on my throne !’ 
was the remarkable promise of the angel Gabriel to the cloth-manufacturer, Nicho- 
las Storck; and outof this promise arose the organisation of a sect, which soon 
afterwards carried fire and sword into the principal towns of Germany. Storck, in 
imitation of the Founder of the Christian religion, appointed twelve apostles and 
seventy eae from amongst his followers. They assumed the character and 
office of Prophets, and declared that in their persons the primitive age of Christian- 
ity was revived. They abolished infant-baptism, and announced, as part of their 
divine mission, perfect equality amongst men and community of goods. From 
preachings and denunciations they soon proceeded to open violence, holding it an act 
of piety to slay their enemies,—since, according to their creed, the kingdom of God 
was to be purified by blood. The excesses they committed are almost incredible. 
They pillaged convents and castles, put to death all persons in authority upon whom 
they Paes, vom hands, and justified their crimes by perpetual reference to the Gos- 
pel. The nobles were the especial objects of the hatred cf the Anabaptists, who, 
after pillaging granaries and emptying wine-cellars, and reducing castles to ashes, 
swore to clear the land of every man who wore spur atheel. The women enacted 
a conspicuous part in these atrocities and not only encouraged the savage disposition 
of the men, but frequently participated in their cruelties. The termination of the 
Peasant W ar in the total overthrow of the insurgents, broke up this desperate com- 
bination ; but the spirit of Anabaptism still smouldered, and frequently burst out 
into flame in different places. 

The events of the following tale refer to the rising of the Anabaptists in the free 
city of Munster in 1534, nine years after the close of the war. The details are strict- 
ly historical, and the story with which they are interwoven is illustrative of the 
character of the age and the spirit of the fanatical zealots who occupy the foregrounds 
The reader who is familiar with the writings of Franz Karl van der Veldt will re- 
cognise the source from whence the main design has been drawn ; and, remembering 





imitate the lamentations of his countess. “Poor Triphyna! Poor Triphy- 
na!” Comorre knew then that his wife had passed that way ; he called 
his blood-hound, and told him to discover the track. 

During this time Triphyna pressed on from fear { notwithstanding her 
long and fatiguing journey, she had nearly reached Vannes, when her 
strength, however, failed her, and she felt that she could go no further ; 
she entered a wood, laid herself down upon the grass, and brought into 
the world a child, marvellously beautiful, which was called at a later 
period St. Trever. 

As she held it in her arms, weeping over it, partly from joy, partly from 
sorrow, she perceived a falcon, with a golden collar around its neck. It 

erched upon a neighbouring tree, and she recognised the favourite of her 
father, the king of the country where the white corn cames from. She 
called it immediately by its name, the bird descended upom her knees, 
and she gave it the mysterious ring presented to her by St. Veltas, and 
said to it. 

“Falcon, fly to my father, and take him this ring; when he sees it he 
will command his soldiers to mount their horses, and thou wilt conduct 
them here to save me.” 

The bird understood her, seized the ring, and flew like lightning to- 
wards Vannes. But nearly atthe same moment, Comorre appeared upon 
the road with his blood-hound, which followed the track of Triphyna, and 


the somewhat crude character of Van der Veldt’s fictions, will hardly object to the 
liberties in treatment and structure which have been ventured upon in this instance. 
Van der Veldt was born in 1779 at Breslau, where, after holding various judicial 
appointments, he died in 1824. After his death his collected works were published 
at Dresden in twenty-five volumes, edited by Bottiger and Theodor Hell. 

Some of the principal persons introduced into this tale are veritable historical 
characters. Knipperdolling, the burgomaster, was one of two Anabaptists who, in 
1524, suddenly made their appearance in Stockholm, and threw the city into a state 
of commotion. His bones are still preserved in an iron cage in the church tower at 
Munster. 


I.—THE FREE CITY. 


The sun had just risen upon the broad, unfenced plains of Westphalia; 
a clear, crisp frost glittered over the ground, and the scattered trees, as 
the light revealed them in the distance, looked as if they were hung with 
silver spangles. The stream of the Aa lay like a coil of black thread on 
the white surface of the earth. 

It was in the month of February, in the year of grace 1534, that a young 
German, whose leather jerkin afforded a hint of his occupation, might be 
seen wending his way from Westeld towards the imperial free city of 
Munster. The road across this county becomes winding and circuitous 
as it approaches the city; but throughout its whole course the lofty spire 
of St. Lambert’s Cathedral was still before the eyes of the pedestrian, an 





as she had parted with the ring which warned her of danger, she knew 
nothing of it till she sunaglend the voice of the tyrant, who was praising 
and encouraging his hound. The poor innocent felt the cold running | 
through her bones ; she had only time to envelop the babe in her mantle, 
and conceal it in the hollow of a tree, when Comorre entered on his 
war-horse into the glade of the wood wherein she had taken shelter. | 
On seeing Triphyna, he uttered a cry similar to that of a wild beast, ho | 
advanced towards the unfortunate lady, who had fallen upon her knees, 
and with a single blow of his great sword severed her head from her 
shoulders. 

Believing himself to be rid of the mother and child, he whistled to his 
dog, and returned to Cornouaille. 

But the falcon had arrived at the court of the King of Vannes, who 
was dining with St. Veltas; he flew to the table, and let fall the silver 
— Bis master’s cup; the latter no sooner recognised it than he 
cried. 

“Woe! woe! some misfortune has happened to my daughter, because 
the falcon has brought me her ring. Let = saddle the horses quickly, 
and thou, St. Veltas, accompany us, for I fear that she will very soon re- 
quire our help.” 

The serving-men promptly obeyed, and the king departed with the 
saint, and a numerous band. 

They went at full gallop, following the flight of the falcon, which con- 
ducted them to the glade where they found Triphyna dead. and her infant 
alive. The king threw himself off his heal his lamentations were so 
loud that they made the wood ring again, but St. Veltas imposed silence 
upon him. 

“Hold your tongue,” said he, “ and pray to God with me, and all may 
yet be repaired.” 

With these words, he threw himself upon his knees, and after having 
addressed a fervent prayer to Heaven, he said to the corpse, 

“ Arise !”” 

The corpse obeyed. 

a Take thy head, and thy child,” added the saint, “ and follow us to the 
Castle of Comorre.”’ 

The corpse did as he had commanded. Then the king and his troop 
of horse remounted, and proceeded with all speed towards Cornouaille ; 
but, however rapidly they travelled, the headless woman was always in 
a holding her son upon the left arm, and in her right hand, her pale 

read. 

They thus arrived before the castle of the murderer, Comorre, who saw 
them coming, and ordered the draw-bridge to be raised. St. Veltas ap- 
proached the moat with the dead, and cried, with a loud voice, 

“Count of Cornouaille, I bring thee back thy wife—such as thy wicked- 
ness has made her—and the child, as God gave itthee. Wilt thou receive 
them under thy roof ?” 

Comorre remained silent. St. Veltas repeated the same words a second 
time, then a third time, and as no voice answered, he took the baby from 
the arms of the dead, and placed him upon the ground. 





unerring land mark of his destination. At a sudden turn in the road stood 
a cross of carved stone, of considerable height, and of such antiquity 
that it had crumbled away in many parts and was nearly smothered up 


| in wild shrubs that had sprung out of its mossy recesses. When the way- 


farer reached this point he stopped, and, looking up earnestly at the cross, 
a dark shadow flitted fora moment across his face, and his eyes filled with 
tears. But the emotion was brief. His youthful spirit flung it off; al- 
though it was nothing for a man to be ashamed of. The last time he had 
seen this cross was when, a boy, he had left Munster to commence his 
wandering labours as an armourer. His aged parents had accompanied 
him as far as this spot; and here they had taken leave of him. They 
were now both in the grave. ‘ 

“ Be aman, Franz Wagner!” he cried, snatching off his cap and waving 
it towards the distant city; “be a man, I tell you! You were a boy 
then, Franz,—a little, pale, ugly, miserable urchin as ever the sun rose 
upon. Nobody would have thought ¢hen, Franz, that 1n a few years you 
should return to your home—and there it lies, straight before re bless 
its old houses! I know every gable, and door, and window, of them by 
heart—nobody could have thought then that you would come back such a 
lusty, handsome fellow as you are; with a little money, too, In your 
pocket—not much of that—and with such a knowledge of ae as 
will make your good old master, Hubert Krutzlinger, proud of you, 
Franz. On, then, to good fortune! You'll be a prosperous man yet, 
honest Franz !”’ es ; 

While Franz was thinking aloud after this fashion, the deep pores, of 
bells, mingled with a tumultuous roar of voices, smote upon his ears like 
a succession of peals of distant thunder ; and, at the same moment, as he 
turned his gaze towards the city, he saw clouds of dark smoke rolling up 
in rapid eddies round the towers of the convent of St. Maurice. Franz 
was much perplexed by these circumstances. He had always associated 
the home of his childhood with the serenest and happiest images, and 
he was grievously at a loss to comprehend the extraordinary change that 
seemed to be taking piece in the peaceful city under his very eyes. But 

n cleared up. 
eee forwerd with redoubled speed, and when he had arrived 
within bowshot of the walls, he could see the gates flung back, and a 
crowd of people burst out, rushing into the open country with the im- 
petuosity and deafening noise of a torrent. The city appeared in that 
mighty flood of living beings to have cast forth its entire population. It 
was like a general emigration, Confusion and consternation pervaded the 
whole multitude. Some were on foot, others on horseback; some in 
wagons or carts, others on rude litters. All grades, ages, and conditions, 
were mixed in that fearful me/ée: councillors and priests, nobles and arti- 
sans, burghers and beggars, the sick and the dying, old men, women, 
children—on they came, struggling, wailing, crushing, their arms tossin 
in the air, their hair dishevelled, their dress disordered, or torn, or. hu 
dled about them, as if they had been driven from their homes by fire or 
sword without an instant’s preparation. Stalwart men passed on mutter 
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ing to each other, and giving vent to terrible oaths of wangeeneny ~ 4 
‘women wept and wrung their hands; but all went on precipitately, with- 

t halt or pause. : 

"Frans stood apart, leaning on his staff, to gaze at this strange caval- 
cade, his wonder and curiosity rising into impatience as the constage 
faces, full of passion and despair, swept pasthim. An old man, vane 
and decrepid, was toiling after the fugitives. Of this man, Franz sought 
information. 

“ Father,” he inquired, “ what has happened ? 

the free city?” : 
ged Worse, my a far worse,” replied the burgher; “ the Anabaptists 
rose last night, got possession of the city before we could turn out the 
guard, sad have hunted us from our houses like mad dogs, because we 
refuse to conform to their creed.” wry ; 

Franz gazed for a moment at the old man, scrutinizing his features as 
if to make sure of the truth of the story; then, breaking out into a shout 
of wild enthusiasm, he exclaimed, 

“T am sorry for you, father, for all outcasts; but recusants must suffer 
when the true faith triumphs. I have come home in a happy hour ; 
praise be to the Lord !”” ; 

“Young man,” said the burgher, gravely, “the blind zeal of youth 
may find forgiveness in this world, but a ie of reckoning will come 
hereafter with Him whose name you have so rashly profaned.” Then, 
turning upon Franz a look of lofty pity, he slowly moved away to join his 
friends. 

At any other time, such an incident would have made a pai 
sion upon Franz, who was not wanting in generous qualities; but the 
success of the Anabaptists overwhelmed all minor considerations | He 
would think of nothing but the glory of religion, and with the fanatic ex- 
citement of the great event visibly depicted in his face, he rushed forward 
towards the gates, out of which a fresh detachment of exiles was now 
emerging. The pressure of the crowd rendered ingress to the city im- 
possible. In vain Franz endeavoured to force his way through the hea- 
ving groups that blocked up the narrow passage; and at last, wearied 
with the ineffectual struggle, he turned into a little wayside inn, whose 
tempting sign held out an hospitable invitation to foot-sore travellers 
under the walls of the city. 


Il.—THE GAST-HAUS. 


Mine host of the Goldenen Sternen was a man of strong opinions. He 
was master of his own house, and of every thing that was done in it. 
He was as burly in his body as in his mind, and had the stout aspect ot 
one who was always ready to settle a discussion by more decisive argu- 
ments than words. The lower classes, who chiefly frequented his house, 
were accustomed to look up to him as a sort of final authority in all mat- 
ters of dispute. He exercised an appellate jurisdiction in every litigated 
question that sprang up in the little parlour of the Goldenen Sternen. 
Hans Ludwig's verdict was conclusive. Nobody ever dreamt of uttering 
a word in contravention of his decision. And thus he expanded into a 
habit of power, and grew into the air and bearing of a man who was 
accustomed to lay down the law embracing in the comprehensive circle 
of his judgments every imaginable topic, from the manufacture of a meer- 
schaum to the fabrication of a cetlsieal ogusiiintion. But he was greatest 
of all in theology. This was his stronghold; the times favoured him es- 


Has any enemy pilla- 


painful impres- 


pecially here, and enabled him sometimes to assume the functions of 


prophecy, which is not, perhaps, a very difficult affair to a man of bold 
utterance in a season of sudden fluctuations. It is a hundred to one that 
the wildest speculation may prove a lucky hit, or, at least, acquire a 
species of allegorical fitness in the whirl of bewildering changes. 

When Franz entered the dusky chamber of the gast-haus, Hans was 
standing with his back to the stove, surveying through the window, with 
a smile of sinister contempt, the progress of the uproarious crowd outside. 
Franz ordered a flask of wine, unbuckled his knapsack, and flung himself 
into a chair. Hans measured him in a glance from head to foot, and havy- 
ing placed a flask and a goblet upon the table with a loud cough, by way 
of signalizing his authority, left the new comer to his meditations. Franz 
had little time to reflect upon the abruptness of mine host. In the next 
moment the door was suddenly opened, and two men entered the room. 
The one was dressed in the robes of a priest, a man past the middle age, 
haggard and exhausted, tall, pallid, and thin; the other was a youth, with 
the head of a satyr and the reckless bearing of an adventurer. 

“IT can go no farther,” said the priest; and uttering a groan of fatigue, 
he sank into a seat. A 

“ Well, that’s as you please,” rejoined the youth; “but for me, I will 
ust wash my throat with a cup of wine; and with your blessing, if you 
ave got such a thing to spare for a poor devil, take myself off again.” 

“Then you will not follow me into Hesse ?” inquired the priest. 

“ To Hesse! Wheugh! Do you think I have lost my senses? Nota 
step farther, thanks to your reverence. I go back to Munster. New rulers 
will lack new doublets: new laws bring new fashions ; and a man of ge- 
nius, you know, takes advantages on his occasions, reverend father. There 
will be such work for the tailors under the new regime ! The tailor is the 
man who profits most by revolutions, since it isa known fact, that the liy- 


ery is the greatest part of the office. Wine, my brave host! A flask of 
the best ; we shall all have money enough to pay by and bye. Besides, 


father, the new doctrine of liberty and equality tickles me amazingly. It 
was the text that converted me.”’ 

“ My son,” said the priest, ‘“‘ I believed thou would’st havestood by thy 
faith as truly as thou stood’st by me.” 

“* Now, listen to me, father,”’ returned the other; ‘1 stood by you be- 
cause you did me servicein time of need. Whatservice has my faith done 
me? Myftaith!? Itismyneedle! But I can do nothing for you. Here 
you are safe for the present ; and here I leave you.”’ 

“ To return to the doomed city,” rejoined the priest. 

“To return to the only spot in the world where I am likely ever to do 
a day’s work. What shoal I do out of Munster? Beg, rot, rob, go to 

aol. Now, who knows what may turn up for me in Munster?) Who 
nows but I may be made a judge or a prophet?” 

“« Delusion !” said the priest, turning away from his companion. 

At this moment Hans entered with a flask of wine; but, perceiving the 

riest, he became so agitated, that he let the flask fall, and clasping his 
ds together, he cried out, ‘‘ You here, reverend father ! you! are you, 
too banished?” 

“The shepherd must be chased away before the wolves can fall upon 
the flock,” replied the priest. 

. “ But how did it come ?” inquired Hans; ‘“ how did they get the upper 
hand of you? Those who hold the Augsburg confession were numerous 
in the town, and so are the Romanists.” 
a pa was the work of a few hours of treachery,’ answered the priest. 
e terrible Matthias issued his pastoral letters to all the Antibaptist 
churches in the neighbourhood, summoning them to collect their strength 
in Munster. They gathered in the night, seized the arsenal and the town 
hall, and set fire to the convent of St. Maurice ; then, armed with naked 
swords and blazing torches, they ran like demons through the streets, 
howling aloud, ‘Repent, and be baptized! Get ye out from amongst us, 
ye ungodly! Neither condition, sex, nor age, were respected ; even the 
dying torn from their beds, and driven forth. But I will do them the jus- 
tice to admit that they gave me a choice,—death, apostasy, or exile ; and 
as I believe that a life of prayer and holy offices may be mate useful thana 
martyr’s death, [ shook the dust from my feet, and have left my quiet home 
for ever, a wanderer and a pilgrim.” 

“ You have done well,” said Franz, who could not restrain himself from 
taking part in the conversation ; “ your zeal in honourable ; but you are 
ina grievous error. Beware of willful blindness and of fighting against 
the Holy Spirit. How dare you baptise babes who know not the word 2” 

Hans looked down upon Franz with an expression of wonder and scorn: 
and, folding his arms, Hoan of in a threatening voice, “ Are you mad 
youngster ?”’ 

“You have not answered my question,’ 
dress the priest, with the 
silenced his opponent. 

Pe bel smaiasp should [answer such idle questioning 7” calmly returned 
ies ated this is not the arena for discussions of that nature. But let 
aetle orm you, for your instruction, that it is not out of the question of 
tama mx ue this schism has arisen. You have other dogmata that will 
saath emple of our Lord into a den of thieves. I see it would be vain 
will fall —— you; _but hereafter, when you witness the desolation that 
liberty will d this miserable city, you will remember my warning. Your 
er and fence sqpaa vers Into anarchy ; your community of goods into plun- 
of equitablecar: your equality will end in one common ruin; and instead 
settines rulers, you will find that you have raised up tyrants, who will 

“aT fs with rods of iron. ; 
wishin 4 . = the youth, who had been all this time watching at the 
ouliaie ‘a — come troopers at full speed. They wear the bishop’s 

The wae seize them all !—How shall we escape ! : 
her prey.” P's troopers !” said the priest ; “ vengeance is hastening to 
beni? bishop's troopers !”’ reiterated the host; “there will be hot work 
© they fleece Lutherans and Anabaptists with the same shears.” 
Franz started ca as uP : ; 
®d to his feet, and snatching from his knapsack a sharp dag- 


’ 


\ a,” said Franz, still continuing to ad- 
exultation ofa disputant who fancied that he had 
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ger, he screwed it on his staff, which was thus converted into a very ser- 
viceable pike. 

The troopers burst into the room. 

“ Ho! ho!” roared out the sergeant ; “here’sa 
the halters from your horses and strap these 
couples.” ; : 

“I crave your patience,” said the priest; “‘my name is Theodore Fabri- 
cus, Doctor of Divinity. [am under the protection of his highness the 
Langgrave of Hesse.’ 

“ Bah! one heretic is as good game as another; so surrender quietly. 
No use to chop logic with us,” said the sergeant, placing his hand rough- 
ly on the shoulder of the priest. 

At this action Franz started back a pace or two; then flinging himself 
te the sergeant, shook him off from the priest, and raising his staff, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Begone! whoever touches him dies—I swear it !” 

“ Gallantly done, my brave boy !” said Hans, seizing an axe, and taking 
his place in an attitude of detiance by the side of Franz. 

In an instant half-a-dozen sabres were out of their scabbards, and Franz 
would have paid dearly for his gallantry, but that the attention of the whole 
party was attracted by a furious tramp of hérses. The house was sur- 
rounded by a troop of Hessian cavalry. ’ 

“ What scandalous broil have we here ?”” demanded the captain, as he 
strode into the room, and saw the priest beset by the troopers. 

“ By what right do you come here, on the soil and territory of our lord, 
the bishop ?” aredeek the sergeant. ‘“ You must answer for your appear- 
ance in our state with arms in your hands, and without a pass. Ay, and 
look to it that your answer be ge or——” ; 

“Isthat the language you hold with your allies?” returned the Ritt- 
meister. “ We are here by the orders of his highness, to assist you in 
quelling the insurgent Antibaptists ; and, to look at you, you seem likely 
enough to want our help. One word for all; itis my business to protect 
the evangelical preachers driven out of Munster. If you put your finger 
upon the garment of one of them, the consequences be upon your head-” 

‘And you expect me to take your word for this,” rejoined the sergeant ; 
“you shall see. Make way there !—the priest is my prisoner !”’ 

“ Priest-ridden braggart !”’ returned the captain, ‘“‘ when the word of a 
knight is doubted, he has but one witness to call—his true sword.” Then 
drawing his sword, he desired his followers to draw, but, in an under tone, 
to strike with the flat of their blades. 

The contest was short and decisive. There was not space for much ex- 
ertion, even had either party been really inclined to carry matters to an 
extremity, for the room was crowded. The heavy broadswords fell on 
the buff jerkins of the bishop’s men with as much good will as if the 
leather dressers of Munster had assembled there to work at their calling. 
Ina few minutes the bishop’s troopers were ejected, and the Hessians 
were seated round their flasks, making merry over their bloodless vic- 
tory. 

‘* Whither shall I have the honour of escorting you, Doctor Fabricus ?”’ 
inquired the Rittmeister. 

‘To Cassel, I think,” rejoined the priest; “ but I shall require the pro- 
tection of your men only to Vatterborn.” 

Franz was unscrewing his weapon to prepare for his departure, when 
the captain perceiving him, asked sharply, ‘‘ Whom have we here ?” 

‘‘An honest armourer,” replied Franz, ‘going to Munster to seek 
work.” 

“ Then you are one of them ?” said the captain. 

“ T am not a craven to deny my faith!” replied Franz proudly; “I am 
an Antibaptist.”’ 

‘Since you are so bold to avow it, you must go with me to head-quar- 
ters,”’ said the captain. 

“ Never!” returned Franz, fiercely grasping his dagger, and flourishing 
it wildly in the air; ‘you shall never take me there av. s 


godly conventicle. Take 
elinquents together in 
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tions. Women and children were mixed up in tho hurried labour: # , 
shovels, pickaxes, and all sorts of implements were drawn into ser- 
vice ; the clanging tramp of draught horses over the frozen ground, and 
the dull rumbling of cartwheels echoed through the streets. The energy 
of the people showed with what enthusiasm they had entered upon their 
strange task. Every arm was in action, all was movement and exertion ; 
the faces of the busy groups shone out with eager vitality ; there was but 
one will cement them—to maintain at the cost of life the dangerous 
advantage which they had up to this point secured almost by miracle. 

“What do you think now, countryman?” said the little tailor, tapping 
Franz gaily on the shoulder; “a bishop will need teeth of iron to gnaw 
throu 3 the walls we build.” 

“What is that?” inquired Franz; who, not heeding the vaunt of his 
companion, was looking up at two stone tablets fixed over a gate. 

“ Read, and be instructed. These be tables of the laws of our second 
Moses, the great Matthias,” replied the tailor, in a tone of ludicrous re- 
verence. 

It was quite clear to Franz, that the second Moses was conducting the 
affairs of his people with a decision equal to the necessities of the occasion; 
but while the problem was rising in his mind as to whether the prudence 
and wisdom of Moses were on a level with his boldness, Franz’s attention 
was suddenly called off by the thunder of a hundred drums beating the 
alarum. The yell of the over-excited populace answered the calls from 
all parts of the town. Franz felt his blood run like icein his veins. 
That furious shout was not the reply of a brave people to abrave sum- 
mons; itresembled rather the roar of a baited lion thirsting for human 
blood. 

The tumultuous crowds flocked from all quarters to the market-place, 
like the waves of the sea lashed by a tempest; they rushed hither and 
thither with a stunning uproar. The densest part of the assemblage was 
close to the cathedral of St. Lambert, where the leaders, armed with 
pikes, morning-stars, and matchlocks, and looking as fierce as if the enemy 
stood before them, formed an impenetrable circle, from the centre of 
which, in the pauses of the tumult, Franz could hear the voice of aman 
preaching wit vehemence to the people. The scene was new and stri- 
king. Itshocked, yet it excited him. He felt a sense of inexplicable re- 

yugnance to the tone of savage violence which pervaded the multitude ; 
but being with them in their cause, and sharing in their aspirations, he 
was fascinated by the devotion of purpose they displayed. In such mo- 
ments there is no time for reflection, men are carried away by passion, and 
too much impelled by a common zeal to separate their individual judgment 
from the fiery action of the mass. 

Stirred by the surrounding enthusiasm, Franz was as eager as,the rest 
to ascertain what was going forward, and springing on the projecting 
quoin of a house, where he contrived to support himself by grasping the 
iron pole of a fire basket, he secured an elevated position, from whence 
he could command the whole front of St. Lambert’s with a distinct view 
of the persons of the prophets, who were standing at the great gate of the 
cathedral. The little tailor, whose agility did not serve him in snch 
scenes, was crouched below. - 

“* What do you see ?” said the tailor. 

“A tall gaunt man in a coarse woollen robe,” replied Franz; “but I 
can hardly see his face, his hair and beard are so dishevelled. There! [I 
see him better now. What fire there is in his eyes, and white foam upon 
his mouth. He is brandishing a spear over the head of an old man, who 
is kneeling at his feet to receive his death-blow.” 

“ He is our great Matthias,” exclaimed the tailor ; ard Franz could hear 
a low chuckle follow the announcement. 

Now came a rush of people, headlong towards the spot where Franz 
was clinging. The torrent was irresistible, and he was swept from his 
post of vantage. Then the little tailor, nearly crushed to powder, seized 
the pole of the baskets, and began to swear lustily at the freaks of their 





“ Pardon him, Sir Rittmeister, ” interposed the doctor; “his creed is in 
error, but his heart is pure. He has risked his life to save mine, let him 
depart in peace.” . 

“You know not what you ask,” returned the captain. “If I let this | 
sturdy armourer in amongst them, he will forge weapons for the hands of 
the rebels; of all men I cannot suffer an armourer to escape.” 

‘“‘For my sake let him go in peace,” resumed the priest; “be assured 
he will yet awaken to his errors, and abandon them. ” 

“Well, for your sake let him go—to the gallows, if he will.” 

“You have spared me a murder,” said Franz to the priest, pressing his 
hand. 

“May the light of grace descend upon thee, my son,” returned the 
priest, solemnly placing his hand upon his head, and invoking a blessing 
upon him. 

Franz was impressed with the 
ner. 

“You speak with confidence,” said he, “of error, as if it were surely 
at my side; I have hitherto believed it firmly at yours. 
distinguish right and wrong with certainty?” 


’ 





Christian gentleness of the priest’s man- 


“The very doubt that is now in your thoughts,” replied the priest, | I l C 
Seek the truth, and you | knows what fair flower like this I may transplant into my chancellorship !” 


“should answer you. Search the Scriptures. 


shall find it. ” 


“No, no!” exclaimed Franz, whose whole frame now betrayed visible | play of Kreutzner attracted Franz’s attention. I 
That doubt | was caused by some urgent matter, perhaps of life and death ; and he in 


agitation ; 
was the whisper of Satan. 
Let me fly from this place,—the region of Antichrist. 
Zion!—hence!’’ And with these words the fanatic rushed out of 
house. 


“ the spirit that speaks to our hearts must be true. 
I shudder atit, and discharge it from my soul. | 
Hence to the new 
the 


IIl.—THE MARKET-PLACE. 


Franz hurried on to the gate of the town, which was now clear and de- 
serted. The immediate space within was empty, and wore an aspect of 
desolation. Traces of the recent struggle were every where to be seen; 
doors and windows broken down; pieces of furniture scattered on the 
pavement; bed linen twisted into ropes and hanging down from the 
roofs, whence some poor wretches had tried in that way to escape; and 
here and there a solitary head might be detected peering timidly from be- 
hind a half-drawn curtain. Even Franz, much whe gloried in the triumph 
of his party, felt a dismal misgiving as he looked around upon the mourn- 
ful evidences of the ruin by which it had been achieved. 

He had not proceeded far up the street, recalling as he went along 
every familiar nook, when he heard a rapid footfall behind him, as of some 
one closely following him. He turned quickly upon his pursuer, and re- 
cognized the little tailor who had accompanied the priest to the Gast-haus. 

“Take me with you, countryman,” cried the tailor, in a squeaking 
voice—“ take me with you, that I may return in respectable company. ” 

“You here?” said Franz; ‘‘ where were you during the scuffle?” 

“Where was I?” returned the tailor; “well, 1 have ne objection to 
tell you, for I think you are a very valiant sort of a man, and will appre- 
ciate my discretion. At first [ hid myself behind the stove, but when 
the Hessians came in, and the danger grew hotter, I crept under the 
stove.” 

_ “ Poltroon!” muttered Franz, ‘‘ have you no courage but that of confess- 
ing your cowardice ?” 

“* Now why do you say poltroon?”’ said the tailor, “it is an ugly word. 
It may be Bes well for you to talk of courage—every man to his 
trade. A great strong armourer like you must hammer at the iron, and I 
suppose you don’t much care whether it is on the anvil or the back of an 
enemy. But look at me—a poor little snip of a tailor! what business 
have I to fight? Besides, it is our privilege to be as cowardly as we 
one and I should be the last of tailors to forfeit our ancient privilege 

y any unseasonable show of bravery.” 

“But under such circumstances how did you prevail upon yourself to 
risk your fraction of a body back again here ?” 

“ Ay, there’s the wonder!” returned the tailor ; “I'll explain it to you. 
Irun no risk at all—l’m quite safe: and I can even promise my protec- 
tion. You may look at me, but I am the sworn comrade of Jan Bock- 
hold, the second of our prophets, and when the old government is com- 
pletely ripped up, I mean to cut out some office for myself. Why not? 
Ido not think Iam destined to fill any great military post, but I may 
accept the chancery or the treasury.” 

“You?” said Franz, bursting out into a roar of laughter, and eyeing the 
mannikin with a look of humorous derision. 

“IT don’t mind being laughed at,” said the future chancellor; “I’m 
used to that. ‘Tailors are always laughed at; but they sometimes get the 
laugh on the wrong side, with a rough seam to it. Bone and muscle are 
not the only things that make a man great. Jan Bockhold was a tailor— 
that is, he wasa tailor. But what is he now? and what will he be? 
There is no saying what he may come to. His muscle is in his head ; so 
18 mine perchance. Last winter, when we were out of work, we joined 
the stro ling players, and Jan always took the king parts, and played 
them with a royalty more like a king than any real king I ever Lcd of 
Give him the world, and he will govern it. ” | 

ae mountebank is the ruler of my people!” exclaimed Franz, with a | 
deep sigh, as, passing out of the first street, they came suddenly upon a 
spot where crowds of people were gathered in a state of extraordinary 
excitement. They were all employed in various ways, endeavouring to 











fortify the town. Men of all ages aud ranks were working at the fortifica- 


| “ The devil !” said he, “‘ the people won't let the 


high mightinesses, the people. 
\ , people see what the 
people are doing in their sovereign will and pleasure.” 

While this colloquy was going on between the tailor and the majesty 
of the collective wisdom, a fair-haired girl, of singular beauty, but wan 
with grief and terror, pressed through the crowd tllshe reached the spot 
where the tailor was clinging, and, impetuously grasping him with both 
hands, burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Thank God!” she sobbed, “ I have at last found one manI know; one 
to whom he was always bountiful, and who will assuredly succour him 
now in his hour of great peril. Good Kreutzner, if you are a man—if you 
have the heart of a Christian man—help us, help us !” 

“ Lord, how violently you pull, child!” answered the other. “ What 
can possibly bring you here, Klara? What can you want with me ?” 

““T want your help. You, alone, can render us the succour we stand so 
fearfully in need of. You have power with Jan Bockhold.” 

“You hear that,” said the tailor, winking slyly over his shoulder at 


How may we | Franz; “ I have power with Jan Bockhold! You see it is the common 


town-talk already. Chancellor, at least,’’ he added, in a significant voice, 
| with an expressive gesture aside to Klara, as much as to say, “ And who 
The vehement manner in which Klara broke through this comical by- 
He saw that her agitation 


stinctively associated it with the extraordinary scene which was at that 
moment passing before him. 

‘* What is the matter ?” inquired Franz, in a kindly tone, to give assu- 
rance to her. But he was a stranger, and had no power to serve her, and 
in her misery she heeded not his words ; so, turning to Kreutzner, with 
frantic impatience, she again besought him to assist her. 

“Go to Jan Bockhold. He will do whatever youask him. You know 
he was your comrade for many a day by board and bench. Implore his 
mercy for my uncle.” 

“ Your uncle, Jungfer Klara!’ exclaimed Kreutzner ; ‘‘ What can have 
befallen Meister Krutzlinger ?”’ 

‘“ Meister Krutzlinger, did * pee say ?’”’ inquired Franz, who seemed to 
be quite as much amazed and interested as Kreutzner himself. “Do you 
mean Hubert Krutzlinger, the armourer ?” 

“The same,” replied the girl eagerly, a ray of hope lighting up her pal- 
lid features atthe inquiry. 

“« My old master,” returned Franz. ‘“ What has chanced to him? What 
is there that a stranger, who hardly knows a face in the town, but would 
willingly risk a limb to serve worthy Hubert Krutzlinger, can do to aid 

ou?” 
me Ah ! what can you do?” said Klara; “ but you look as if you were 
in earnest, and would act like a man for a friend in trouble. You and 
Kreutzer might save him. They have dragged him out of his house, for 
no crime but his thoughts, which surely were his own,—the thoughts 
through which he held communion in the darkness of the night with his 
God! They have dragged him here to trial before the people, to die a 
felon’s death.” 

“Upon what accusation ?’’ demanded Franz. 

‘Oh, I hardly know how to utter it—it is so false, so cruel! They say 
he has blasphemed the prophets—blasphemed the prophets!’’ she con- 
tinued, sobbing, and rocking herself to and fro in horror at the contem- 
plation of a charge which she knew was regarded as the most heinous of 
all crimes by the new rulers. j é 

“It isa grievous accusation,” said the tailor, gravely ; “ intercession 
is hopeless.” 

“Not for the innocent,” replied the maiden. 

“« We waste time,” said F ‘anz ; “let us make way through the crowd, 
and demand justice for the old man. They cannot refuse him a fair trial. 
Hark ! what was that?” : } 

The report of a shot rang, through the air. It was the discharge of a 
single matchlock ; and for a moment the multitude was hushed into still- 
ness. For that brief moment a feeling of awe seemed to pervade the 
whole gathering; but it was of short duration, and was rapidly succeed- 
ed by shouts and yells which indicated the savage glorification of the fa- 
natics over some act of bloodthirsty frenzy. Even the denunciations of 
the prophet, whose -sice had hitherto been heard at intervals above the 
roar of the crowd, were utterly drowned in that long-continued burst of 
fury. But there was one sound which in the midst of the tumult smote 
sharply upon the ear of F ranz—the des airing shriek of Klara. It reveal- 
ed at once the horrible incident which had just taken place. 

A movement was now observable in front of the cathedral ; and now 
the dense mass gradually opens, and fourjsoldiers of the burgher-guard ad 
vance slowly in grim silence, bearing on their crossed halberts the bleed- 
ing body of Meister Krutzlinger, the armourer. The savage Matthias had 
executed a summary vengeance upon his victim. The man still lived ; 
but he breathed hardly, and was racked by spasms ; and the blood trick- 
led heavily from the gun-shot wound in his breast, and from the spot 
where the prophet had plungeda spear in his side. 

“ The Lord have mercy upon me!” exclaimed the dying man, “ and 
forgive me my sins!” ‘ 

Matthias for a short space walked by his side. A terrible solemnity 
sat upon his features. His eyes were lighted up with the lurid brilliancy 
which is sometimes seen to give such a strange expression to the faces of 
the insane. To the people it bore a character of inspiration. 
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“Hold thy peace! ‘thine hour is not yet come. Bear him to his 
e. Heaven has decreed that he shall not die; for it is written, ‘ I 
will not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may repent and live.’ ’ 


I1V._THE ARMOURER. 


The house of the armourer stood in a small street close to the market- 
place; and as the —— went its way the people pressed 
around, and rendered it difficult to thread the narrow avenue. But 
Franz kept close to his old master, trying to make his voice known to 
him in words of hope and comfort ; and even endeavoured to assuage the 
agony of the moment by recalling to his memory the old times when he 
had learned his craft under him, telling him that he would work for him 
from morning till night, as —_ be needful for his recovery. But the 
old man’s senses were fast failing him, and present pain was paramount 
over all thoughts of the past or the future. 

At last they reached the house. The door was thrown open, and a 
girl rushed wildly into the street to meet them. The suddenness of her 
appearance start ed Franz; but it was the lustre of her beauty which 
chiefly surprised and bewildered him. She was altogether unlike Klara, 
—as unlike as the eagle is unlike the dove. The commanding dignity of 
her presence struck even the audacious populace with repect, and they 
fell Soak as she approached. The exquisitely chiselled features, the white 
brow, the jet-black hair which covered her shoulders, the full dark eyes 
flashing with excitement, the grace of her noble and finely-moulded form, 
ae cae such a vision to the eyes of Franz, that it was no great wonder 

is faculties should be suspended from the melancholy duty in which he 
‘was engaged, and the scene he had just witnessed should for the instant 
oe of his mind, while he gazed in wonder and admiration upon a 

gure which seemed more like an enchantment than a living creature. 
Even her tears only increased the fascination. Something must be al- 
lowed for the effect upon his imagination of so unexpected an apparition 
at such a momént, if allowance be necessary on behalf of rapid and over- 
whelming emotions in young hearts. : 

“ Uncle—dearest uncle—what has befallen you ?” she exclaimed, as 
the rude burghers bore him roughly into the house, and laid him on a 

“ He has blasphemed the holy mission of our prophets,” said one of 
them, “and Matthias has judged him before the congregation.” And, 
having delivered this announcement, the bearers stalked out of the house, 
as if they shuddered at all further contact with the condemned. The 
door closed after them, and Franz was left alone with the two watchers 
by the death-bed of his old master. 

There was heavy silence in the room, broken only by the intermittent 
convulsions of the dying man. Klara crept close to the bed-side, where 
she knelt and prayed, with her head buried in her hands. At last the en- 
thusiastic girl, who stood apart, and whose dazzling form still distracted 
Franz’s attention from his pious task, spoke aloud in a low, firm tone, 
“ Alas, uncle ! the Holy Spirit has abandoned you to this sin, and its bitter 
punishment.” 

“Silence, foolish wench !” exclaimed Krutzlinger, gathering up his 
failing strength ; “the Holy Spirit abandoned me when | gave up my soul 
to this false creed, and believed these monsters to be ministers of the 
Lord. Oh, rank delusion ! oh, foul cheat! But it is not too late to repent 
my transgression ; and I die in humble hope—a Christian ; you hear me, 
girl,—a Christian!” And he tried to clasp his hands together, and to 
pray, but the words expired between his trembling lips. 

“ Ah! he blasphemes,” said the dark-haired girt, pressing her long fin- 
gers over her eyes. 

Franz had hitherto remained in the shadow of a great piece of furniture 
which occupied one end of the room, afraid to move lest his appearance 
might still more disturb the last moments of the old man. But the ap- 
proaching end was now too visible to justify further hesitation, and he ad- 
vanced to the bed. 

“ We are not alone, uncle,” said Klara, gently looking up at Franz, who 
stood close by her side. 

The armourer slowly raised his eyes, and endeavoured to read the fea- 
tures of the youth. Recollection came dimly and slowly. He had heard 
him speak, but was unconscious of what he had said; and now that he 
began to trace the lineaments one by one, a confused image arose before 
him, taking by degrees a more defined and familiar shape ; and after a 
pause of doubt, a smile passed over his face, and he faimtly uttered, 
“ Franz! The name was hardly articulate, but it was intelligible enough 
to reach the heart of him to whom it was addressed. 

“ Franz,” exclaimed the youth, as he flung himself upon his knees, and 
gen od tne armourer’s hand ; “‘ Franz Wagner, your old apprentice, your 

t friend, come to help you in your, extremity, if he can;” and he burst 
into a flood of tears, which no effort of manly pride could control. 

When the first anguish of her grief had subsided, Klara endeavoured to 
staunch her uncle’s wounds. The blood flowed less freely than before, 
but the sufferer’s strength was rapidly sinking ; and he was himself so 
conscious of his condition that he motioned them to gather around hin— 
it was a last effort. 

“ Merciful Providence !” he said. ‘I thank Thee for all Thy bounties 
to me,—and for this, the greatest of all. My poor girlsare orphans. When 
I am in the grave they lose their last protector; the thought of that makes 
death bitter. Franz, you are true, and honest, and good ; give me your 
hand and plight, and swear to me that, when I am gone, you will guard 
these poor children, and work for them, with the faith of a brother.” 

Franz turned to gaze upon the orphans ; the lightning eee of Elise 
was fixed upon him, but Klara hung over her dying uncle. The heart 
of the young man throbbed wildly, and, grasping the hand of the ar- 
mourer with passionate emotion, he exclaimed,— 

“Father, I swear to guard them with my life—to preserve them with 
my labour—to be a brother and protector to them.” 

' “Bless you—bless my girls ! | die in peace !”’ and abubbling cry rose 
from him as his head fell back upon the pillow. 

“Heis gone before the judgment!” exclaimed Elise, siuking into 
an attitude of prayer. 

It was so: the spirit of the old man had departed in that final effort. 

The responsibility of his new position—so singularly brought about, and 
80 suddenly imposed upon him—made a solemn impression on Franz. 

To be continued. 
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Kmperial Parliament. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


House of Commons, April 19th. 

Mr. D’ISRAELI—Sir, in rising, pursuant to the notice I gave yesterday, 
I assure those hon. gentlemen who are interested in the orders of the day, 
that I shall stand but for a short time between them and the progress of 
business. I share that objection, so generally entertained in this house, 
against unnecessarily calling their attention to the transactions of foreign 
states in which this country may be concerned. I am always willing to 
leave such transactions to the superintendence of the Minister under whose 
ns mg they most naturally fall. But there are cases, I think, in 
which it becomes this house not to permit transactions of this character to 
owes without some notice; and I cannot help being of opinion that what 
recently occurred in a country in the prosperity of which England is 
much interested (I mean what has recently occurred in Denmark) does 
form an exception to the general rule to which I have adverted, and 
which I should wish to observe. Iam well aware that, if at all times it 
Te be inconvenient, as a general rule, to call the attention of the House 
of Commons to diplomatic negotiations, the circumstances of the present 
time would appear at the first glance to increase such an inconvenience. 
But that inconvenience depends upon the circumstances of the particular 
= and as regards the case to which I wish to call the attention of the 
ors nd I shall do so very briefly—I feel persuaded that a right 
bs erstanding of the circumstances by the house will have a ten- 
toe ny May nen, ae peace which England now enjoys, and to pro- 

_ 4 the promulgation of those principles throughout Europe which ma 
nd to avert more imminent danger of hostilities. (Hear, hear.) It is 
unnecessary we me to remind the house of the general character of the 
country to which I am referring. The house bears, no doubt, in mind, 
that it is a “> which, if the amount of population be regarded, does not 
=a . e first powers of Europe. But the importance of a state 
oes not merely depend upon the amount of its pulation, but upon the 
character of that population, and the eographic sition of that country. 

Denmark is an ancient kingdom, inhabite b hn i 

: : y a brave and independent 
Tace of people, dwelling upon a land which trom its physical configuration 
must necessarily exercise a considerable influence upon some of the prin- 
cipal ports in Europe, especially in case of war. | would now call the at- 
tention of the house to certain remarkable and interesting circumstances 
in the position of the present Sovereign of that country. "The present So- 
vereign ascended to his throne at the commencement of this year He 
succeeded to absolute power over his subjects, but nevertheless the first 
act of that Monarch, when he succeeded to that ancient throne—to that po- 
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sition of absolute sway—was immediately, of his own proper impulse, me- 
ro motu, to announce to his subjects that he was determmed to accord to 
them free institutions, and that on a large and liberal scale. (Hear, hear.) 
I wish the house for a moment to contrast the position of the King of Den- 
mark at the commencement of this year with that of the other Sovereigns 
who have subsequently been extremely liberal in offers and promises to 
their subjects (hear, hear,) and I beg them not to mix up the case of the 
King of Denmark with the case of other potentates who at the present mo- 
ment appear in the gratifying character of conceders of liberal institutions 
to subjects to whom they had been long denied. (Hear, hear.) 

This great boon was granted by the King of Denmark to his people at 
the commencement of the present year, in a time of profound peace, at a 
moment when the most sanguine votaries of the recent European move- 
ment felt that there was but a poor chance of any material alteration in 
the institutions of Europe during the lives of many of those powerful 
Sovereigns and sesinatik Ministers who were then in full enjoyment of the 
power they had so long wielded. The position of Denmark—a country 
often dismembered—was settled by the treaty of Vienna in this manner : 
—It was to consist, in the first place, of those celebrated islands upon éne 
of which, Zealand, Copenhagen is built, and the other Jutland, together 
forming Denmark Proper, with a population exceeding perhaps a million 
and a quarter; and, in the tik place, the Scandinavian duchy of 
Schleswig, and the German duchy of Holstein, by virtue of which last 
possession the King of Denmark had always been a German prince. The 
King of Denmark, then, with more than 1,250,000 subjects in Denmark 
Proper, and less than 100,000 subjects in the two Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, announced to his people that an equal number of represen- 
tatives should be sent to his Diet from those two duchies, with a popula- 
tion so meagre, with those sent by Denmark Proper. [Hear, hear.] I 
mention that circumstance to show how cordial and genuine was the 
spirit in which the King of Denmark —— to act, and how equally 
he wished to incorporate in these new privileges every part of his domi- 
nions. [Hear, hear.] Under these circumstances, the deputies having 
assembled to construct this free Government no portion of the kingdom 
objecting in any degree to the general proposition of the Sovereign, that 
proposition being so large and liberal that it had anticipated all that his 
subjects desired—a thorough and complete ae of the pecple, 
the absolute enjoyment of a free press (hear, hear), and the recognition 
of all the provincial privileges and institutions of the Duchy of Holstein— 
that German Duchy refused to be incorporated with the other states, 
because they regard the new constitution to be one which in ten- 
dency and effect would absorb them into a Scandinavian population, 
and terminate the connexion which they always wished to foster with 
their German brethren. What was the conduct of the King under these 
circumstances? No sooner was that representation made to him by 
the deputies from Holstein than he immediately acceded to their wishes 
and: said that the constitution he was about to grant should be 
limited to Denmark Proper, and to the Scandinavian Duchy of Schleswig ; 
and that Holstein should remain unincorporated with them ; but that at 
the same time he would give to the latter duchy the same free privileges 
he was about to confer on the other parts of his dominions, anticipating 
that the time would perhaps come when all Germany would enjoy them. 
I state this in order that the house may not think my purpose is to vindi- 
cate the course of any Sovereign who is behind the spirit of the age and 
refuses the enjoyment of free institutions to his subjects; and also to show 
the house that Iam not advocating the interests of a Monarch who has 
been suddenly inspired by the recent course of events to appear in the 
character of a Royal professor of liberal opinions [cheers] ; but that on the 
contrary, the King of Denmark, in the prime of his life, in the full posses- 
sion of absolute power, acting upon his own convictions, convictions he 
had long cherished while Crown Prince, did seize the first occasion, upon 
his accession to his throne and in a time of profound peace, spontaneously 
to come forward and grant free institutions to his sahboets: and that on a 
scale so considerable and liberal, that throughout all the unfortunate dis- 
cussions and misunderstandings which have since occurred no party has 
arisen into notice which has pointed outa freer constitution than that 
which the King himself devised, and voluntarily proffered to the accep- 
tance of his ple. ‘eee 

The troubles of the Monarch began thus:—A month elapsed—for it is 
not, of course, possible to arrange the affairs of a whole samy 8 in a day— 
but there being no suspicion on the side of the people, no backwardness 
on the part of the Sovereign,—the French revolution occurred, and the 
consequence of that event upon some of the dominions of the King of 
Denmark was remarkable. The German party, which predominated in 
Holstein, wished to exercise an equal influence in Schleswig. Then, by 
some of that rer! peng machinery which exists in Europe, and is set in 
motion ata signal from Paris, some sympathy, real if not intended, with 
the revolutionary party in the French capital appeared in Schleswig. A 

Provisional Government was formed in that capital where no preparation 
was made to receive it, because no discontent could possibly have been 
anticipated by the Sovereign to exist under such circumstances. How- 
ever, a Provisional Government was formed there, and they published the 
announcement that they would not be incorporated with the kingdom of 
Denmark, but that they chose to become a German state, in common with 
the Duchy of Holstein. Under these circumstances a most remarkabie 
event occurred. There had been a quasi revolution at Berlin. There, too, 
was a Monarch who had granted liberal institutions to his subjects, al- 
though not exactly under the same circumstances as those under which 
the King of Denmark had acted. (Cheers.) Animated, however, by the 
gratitude of his snbjects for his concessions, and not content with merely 
effecting the nappiness of the people of Prussia, the King of that country, 
hearing of the event which had occurred in Schleswig, received a deputa- 
tion from the Provisional Government set up there,—most of the members 
of which, I believe, if the truth were known, consisted of Prussians who 
had left his dominions,—and promised that the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein should, under his patronage and protection, be acknowleded as 
German states. He then eoleved some of his troops, who had not been so 
successful in Berlin as he intended, to recover their laurels in an invasion 
of the states of a friendly power. (Hear, hear.) Sir, there is probably no 
event in modern history more unwarrantable than the conduct of Prussia 
under these circumstances. (Cheers.) Since the event has occurred it has 
been alleged that Holstein, and—as they choose so to consider it—Schles- 
wig also, being German states, and the King of Denmark as Duke of those 
Duchies being aGerman prince and a member of the German Diet, the 
King of Prussia, asa member of that Diet, had not only a right, but felt 
it to be his duty, to march his troops into the territory of another mem- 
ber of that Diet in consequence of the disturbances there existing. But, 
in the first place, the King of Prussia ordered his troops to march, and his 
troops entered Holstein, and occupied Holstein, without the German Diet 
having given any order whatever. (Cheers. ) 

In the second place, if any application had been made to the Diet, it 
ought to have been made by a member of the diet—by the King of Den- 
mark himself. And, in the third place, even if the Diet had authorized 
Prussia to occupy Holstein, it would have been impossible for the King of 
Prussia to show that he had any right whatever to invade Schleswig and 
occupy a considerable portion of that duchy. (Hear, hear.) Had there 
been no disturbances in Berlin,—had all the forms of the Germanic Con- 
federation been observed, is it possible to ascertain what in point of policy 
would have been the excuse for this movement on the part of Prussia? Was 
it, for example, to pacificate the duchies? On the contrary, the King of 
Denmark was perfectly prepared to act for the pacification of those duch- 
ies. (Hear, hear.) Was it then because the King of Denmark, in his 
character of duke of those portions of his dominions, and aGerman prince, 
was acting green | towards his subjects in the duchies, and that they 
consequently requi the protective interposition of the German Diet? 
In that case it was an affair for negotiation; they ought to have alleged 
their grievances, and preferred their complaints; they ought to have ask- 
ed the King for his defence, given him the opportunity of making that de- 
fence, and, if guilty, of making reparation. But throughout the whole of 
this transaction, no offence is stated, the Diet was not applied to at all; the 
invasion took place without the authority of the Diet; it was an invasion 
without authority (hear, hear), an invasion without cause. (Cheers.) 
Since then, indeed, since Holstein has been occupied by the forces of 
Prussia, since a considerable fortress in Schleswig, deliver up by treach- 
ery, has been retained, since Schleswig itself has been invaded, a curious 
body in the state, a body of reconstruction and revolution, calling itself 
the Germanic Diet, are | assembling at Frankfort, passed an ez post facto 
resolution authorizing the King of Prussia to do that which he had already 
done, and also to do that which is even more unjustifiable, and which un- 
til that authority was given him he himself seemed to hesitate about ac- 
complishing. The moment that this Provisional Government was formed 
in Schleswig, the moment that rebellion in the most unblushing and fla- 
grant manner had been announced, the King of Denmark appealed to his 
people. And here it may be shown how wise and politic is that Monarch 
who grants, not from restraint, but from conviction, free institutions to his 
subjects. peer wet I There was no country in which party feeling had 
run higher than in Denmark. There was the aristocratic party and the 


democratic party, who had not agreed for centuries; there was the Ger- 
mai party and the national party, between whom the most vivlent pas- 
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all party feeling had ceased in Denmark. (Hear, hear.) Nothing was 
known but the Danish nation, and pride in a Monarch who had trusted 
to the loyalty of his subjects, and to the spirit of freedom. Never was 
appeal from a Monarch so answered—never King so supported by his peo- 

fe! From the first nobleman to the humblest shopkeeper in his domin- 
1ons, one and all rallied around him. (Cheers.) 

And, Sir, in this case we must not rank the power of the King of Den- 
mark according to the extent of his realm, or to the sum of its re ulation. 
You may think that, after all, there is only a million and a half of people 
devoted to him ; but I wish to know what Sovereign in Europe, except 
our own gracious Queen, has a million and a half of devoted subjects ? 
(Cheers and laughter). The King of Demmark, supported by the unani 
mous population of his kingdom, distinguished as they are, both morally 
and physically, by great virtue and valour, is a more powerful Sovereign 
perhaps than some of those who, having violated the rights of nations, 
sought some compensation for the blundering tyranny of which the had 
been guilty by making a diversion of troops, which had been foiled in a 
service little Berna »le to them, into an invasion and occupation still 
less honourable. (Cheers). The King of Denmark, at the head of his 
forces, and supported by that naval power which could not have been 
put afloat had he not raised in his — that spirit of nationality which 
on rare occasions only can be counted upon, marched into Schleswig, de- 
feated the rebels, and in three days he would have been ready to pacify 
the whole population if it had not been for the occupation of Holstein b 
Prussia, and the invasion of Schleswig by the same power. Up to this 
moment not a single rational cause has been alleged for the erratic con- 
duct of the Court of Berlin—not a case has been put forward ; and the 
only means by which a vindication has been sought to be established has 
been in a weak adaptation of some of the dreamy effusions of German 
protessors, which for years have been agitating their country, and which 
in this disordered and distempered ng, are, it seems, to be reduced into 
practice in the dominions of a neighbouring ally. After all, this is the 
only cause and pretext for this invasion. Cause and pretext resolve 
themselves into this ofly—German nationality. (Hear, hear). It is laid 
down as a principle by men now occupying seats in the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, that wheresoever the German language is sp oken there the German 
flag ought to wave. (Hear.) This is really and truly the pretext upon 
which the invasion of Schleswig and Holstein has taken place. All 
may be very fine, very national, and very courageous, but it would be 
well for the house, then turning their attention to this subject, to consid- 
er whether it would not become the German people, if this be their opin- 
ion, to act with a little more consistency ! If, wheresoever the German 
language is spoken, the German fleg should wave, why do not the Prus- 
sians invade Alsace? (Hear). Why do they not occupy those provinces 
towards the west, where the German Language is spoken, and meet at 
once the high spirit of France? Or, turning towards the east, why do 
they not invade and occupy Livonia, where the German language is spo- 
ken, and thus encounter the colossal power of Russia? (Hear, hear). 
That would be, indeed, consistent and national, but the pretext is only a 
powerful incentive to their conduct as regards the north. Observe only 
what would be the effect of success in that quarter, and the pretext van- 
ishes, and the real cause of their policy appears. , 

Germany is the centre of Europe, and has no reason, one would think, 
to complain of the territorial advantages which have been alloted to it. 
Its broad and rich lands are watered by three of the most considerable 
rivers of Europe,—the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube. But Germany, 
which possesses almost every other advantage, is not a great naval power 
(hear), and Germany wants a great shore. (Hear, hear.) That is the 
real reason why Denmark, supposed to be weak, is to be invaded in this 
age of liberty on the plea of nationality. It is to gain command over the 
harbours of the Baltic, and secure the mouth of the Elbe, that the plea of 
German nationality is put forth. Hitherto Russian and Scandinavian polic 
in the Baltic have prevented this development of Germany, while Hollar 
and Great Britain have intercepted the maritime development of Prussia. 
But now, under shelter of the = a of nationality, taking advantage of events 
in Schleswig, it appears that the possessions of the King of Denmark are 
to be invaded, and may be conquered, notwithstanding the valour of his 
few but determined subjects, in order that Prussia may suddenly appear 
as a great marine power! (Hear) I do not wish to argue this case with 
respect to the interests of England. I do not wish to say anything about 
whether it is or is not for the interest of England that a new naval power 
should spring up among the nations of the Baltick or the Northern Seas. 
But this I wish to lay down as a principle, that it is for the interest of 
England, and not of England alone, but of all Europe, that peace should 
be maintained. (Cheers.) And peace cannot, I think, be maintained if 
the policy of Germany is permitted to pass unnoticed and uncensured. 
(Hear, hear.) I shall be asked what are the means we have, short of 

oing to war, to check this ill-conditioned conduct on the part of Prussia. 

n my opinion there are means which deserve our consideration, At an 

rate, there are circumstances connected with these affairs which demand 
our attention. We are connected with Denmark in respect to the very 
territory which is at present in question. We are connected with Den- 
mark by treaty. Under that treaty we have entered into stipulations of a 
remarkable and stringent character. It is of great importance that we 
should clearly understand the engagements into which we have entered ; 
I know it is very easy to say—not that I impute the probability of bis say- 
ing so to the noble lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, for he 
is animated by a ditterent feeling—that negotiations are going on, and that 
the best course is to pass over these matters in silence and leave the peo- 
ple in ignorance of the existence even of engagements Jot ecars may be 
called upon suddenly to fulfil and protect; that it is not desirable to take 
frequent opportunities of expressing opinions with regard to the policy of 
the Government on external attairs, because it must be ouppenee that they 
have means of information upon passing circumstances which the House 
of Commons does not possess. Still I donot think it is wise that the House 
of Commons should be ignorant of the stipulations into which this country 
has entered. Passing information, transient circumstances, events of the 
hour, intercommunications of foreign Ministers, cannot alter the prape- 
nent character of such stipulations; and what happens if we neglect to 
make ourselves acquainted with their nature and substance ? It is this, 
that sooner or later we are called upon in consequence of those stipula- 
tions to act. (Hear, hear.) ; 

We then find an appeal made to an ignorant and confused assembly, 
necessarily in a position to be led by the Minister of the day, who is in 
posession of superior information. Act we must, and act by the advice of 
a man better informed than ourselves, and it is only when this result has 
occurred that we find we are involved in increased expenditure. We 
observe great impatience of taxation at the present day; we hear frequent 
complaints of the amount of the national debt ; but if the House of Com 
mons had only made itself well acquainted with the nature of the treaties 
which it entered into during the revolutionary war, do you believe that 
thatdebt would have reached half the sum at which it now stands! (Hear, 
hear.) If the House of Commons had been acquainted with the real state 
of Europe, do you think it would have been induced to enter into as id 
ments, which were at the same time as disastrous in their politic as la- 
mentable in their financial consequences ? (Hear, hear.) | nome by the 
treaty still in force, England has guaranteed this Duchy of os wre | 
peaceable and complete enjoyment, to the King of agen Tha me 
great importance, at this moment, that we should clearly unders a0 no 
nature of that engagement. I have been told by some a . b 
treaty is of very remote date. This is certainly a most ——— 0 
servation. The date, in point of fact, is no more soma han beg acces- 
sion of the present family to the throne, and it bindst he got a — 
sors of the King who signed and ratified it. We nae oF Ai if hess u- 
tion nor a change of dynasty intervening 10 the period, and, ere are 
any treaties which ought to bind us, I think I shall be able to show the 
house that this is one of that character. Since I gave notice of bringing 
this subject forward I have received a pamphlet of no tain res 
it is 165 pages in size ;_ but its size, though that is a fact which would at- 
tract attention—and its theme, though that is one at least interesting—are 
less remarkable than the circumstances under which it appears. It is 
called a Memoir of the Constitutional Rights of Denmark to rar and Hol- 
stein, presented by the Chevalier Bunsen to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
A fairs. Now, in reference to this I must, in the first place, remark that 
it is a very extraordinary thing for the Envoy Extraordinary of a great 
power, the minister Plenipotentiary of the King of Prussia, to draw up 
eameneios presen to our Minister only a few days back, and then to 
publish them as pemphless, in order to influence the opinions of the 
House of Commons and of the country. (Hear, hear,] But knowing, as 
I do, the high reputation of the Prussian Minister, his great abilities, his 
remarkable learning, and his immense experience, I read his pamphlet 
last night with that care and attention which it unquestionably eserves. 
I have always considered that this case of the duchies, as it now appears 
before Europe, was one of a very simple character $ but when I took u 
this pamphlet I trembled for my convictions. I certainly read it ; and, 
though [ did not clearly understand the case that it wasintended to adopt 
from this advocacy, I must admit I felt generally so confused that I lost 
all clear recollection of my own. (A laugh.) 

But, as hon. gentlemen will know from their own experience, after & 
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take refuge in meditation, and the result of that of 
study is generally speaking, that, notwithstanding pet Y Caio 
and more numerous hypotheses that may have been plac : _ 
you, or that may have oecurred to you, you at last come back to the rea 
point,on which everything hinges; and the real point, in my opunon, mn 
the present case, as I think the house will admit, is the guarantee which 
has been given by England to Denmark of those provinces which are now, 
in effect, being sought to be taken from it. (Hear, hear.) There are on- 
ly two pages p soma in this pamphlet to that guarantee, and I will only 
read two lines. The house will understand the historical condition of the 
sase to be simply this :—In 1715 a war was taking place between Swe- 
den and Denmark—on the part of Denmark one of the most righteous 
wars, a war of defence, ever undertaken by a nation, It wasa miserable 
war, for it was the last war of Charles XL. ; « desperate effort, after all 
his misfortunes, again to make a military reputation. England and France 
were alike the allies of Denmark. England, in the year 1715, in the reign 
of George L., entered into a treaty, called “ the Treaty of Gottorp, ’ with 
Denmark. Denmark made territorial concessions to the King of Sweden 
by that treaty, and gave the King of England the Duchy of Bremen 
and other places. There was, theretore, a pertect quid pro quo, and Eng- 
land, in consequence of the general feeling towards Denmark us regards the 
justice of the war, and in consequence ot these territories conceded, some 
‘of which are still held by the king of Hanover, guaranteed the veaceable 
ssession of the Duchy of Schleswig, part of which the king of Denmark 
ad inherited, and part of which he had conquered in the war and then held 
possession of. The war went on for five years, and at last a general peace 
was negotiated, through the mediation of France and England, at Fred- 
ricksborg. France guaranteed to Denmark the peaceable and tranquil 
possession of Schleswig, referring to the guarantee of England, and in order 
that there might be be no mistake, in the same year, 1720, England repeat- 
ed that guarantee in language which seems to me not to adinit of any doubt 
whatever. I may mention, also, before I read that language, that the guar- 


antee was renewed and repeated on a subsequent occasion. I may mention 
also that many years afterwards Russia threatened to invade this very 
Duchy of Schleswig. Denmark appealed to England in cousequence of 
the treaty of guarantee with England. England signified to Russia that if 
Schleswig were invaded she would declare war and despatch an English 
army and English fleet for its protection, and the effect of that intimation 
was that Russia did not invade Schleswig. That is the history of this guar- 
antee, and I will now proceed to quote from the nee »yroduction of the 
Prussian Minister just published. This point is adverted to only through 
two pages, though, in reality, it is by far the most important of all. The 
Chevalier Bunsen deals principally, with great ingenuity and ability, with 
questions which have long occupied the attention of German professors— 
such as who is to be King of Denmark in case the male line ceases, the pre- 
sent King being only 40 years of age, and there being a direct successor in 
the male line ; but these are discussions which are without interest in Eng- 
land, and which properly do not touch the practical case before us. Tho 
author of the pamphlet introduces the wep ae in this sort of style :— 
“Jt will now be necessary to say a few words as to the pretended 
uarantee given by England,” and then relates “the words of the Eng- 
ish guarantee of the 16th of July, 1720, are to maintain in a continual and 
peaceable possession that part of the Duchy of Schleswig which His 
Danish Majesty has in his hands.” There is upon that, a good deal of 
reasoning to show that this was only a guarantee against the heirs of the 
Duke of Gottorp, and it would then be called a limited guarantee. And, 
reading the guarantee, as I have done, I admit there would be considera- 
ble foundation for that opinion. These, however, are the real words, as I 
have copied them from the treaty :—‘* The King of England, for his heirs 
and successors, agrees to maintain in a continual and peaceable possession 
that part of the Duchy of Schleswig which His Danish Majesty has in his 
hands” (so far it agrees with the representation of the Prussian Minister ; 
but what follows ?),—* and to defend it in the best manner possible against 
every power which may endeavour to disturb the throne, either directly 
or indirectly.” Now, that is really the only point which ought to influence 
us in the consideration of this matter; and when I find that this guaran- 
tes is not faithfully put before us, when | see a number of ingenious argu- 
ments used to show that it is a limited guarantee, referring only to the 
particular descendants of a particular prince, and when I observe the main 


words omitted, destroying at once all those arguments (hear, hear), [ | 


think the house will admit that it is not necessary for me to make a single 
remark on any of the other of the 164 pages of the pamphlet. (Hear, hear.) 
I may add that I deeply regret that a man so distinguished as the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, and a man of so high and irreproachable character, of such 
unrivalled learning, and of a most amiable disposition, should have been 
so carried away by that greedy and dangerous nonsense called “German 
nationality,” as to draw up a memoir for presentation to an English Sec- 
retary of State characterised by indiscretion and passion. (Hear, hear.) 
The house, I think, now clearly understands the facts. I have not entered 
into all the collateral considerations, because they have nothing to do with 
the business before us. What can it signify to us, at this moment, to dis- 
cuss the possible contingencies of who may fill the throne of Denmark at 
the death of the present King, yet in the prime of manhood, and who, 
were he to die to-morrow, would still leave a successor iu his family ? 
(Hear, hear.) It is probable that this qustion may have been at the bot- 
tom of all the disturbances, and that the Germans may have thouglit to 
advance the result they desire by taking the step which they are now most 
improperly pursuing. I now come to the practical conclusion at which I 
have are and to which I would lead the house. I began these obser- 
vations by saying that my object in bringing the subject before the house 
was to promote the cause of peace, and to insure the maintenance of peace 
in Europe, and most pros, do I hope to see that accomplished. 1 
never can believe that the peace of Eusope is to be maintained by hiding 
our heads in the sand and comforting ourselves with the conviction that 
nobody will find us out. (Laughter.) We have entered into engage 
ments, and there is no doubt that we shall be called upon to fulfil them. 
The noble lord (Lord Palmerston) the other day, in reply to a question 
which I put to him, acknowledged that the Danish Government had al- 
ready demanded of us to fulfil owr guarantee. We must either fulfil that 
guarantee or we must give good reasons for abandoning it; or, to take a 
third course, we may prevent the necessity for fulfilling it and yet maintain 
the interests of our ancient ally, Denmark. (Hear, hear.) This is the 
plain alternative,—either we must go to war on account of Denmark, 
which we all deprecate and wish to avoid, or we must practically announce 
to Europe that England no longer respects guarantees. (Hear. ) England, 
we must remember, has always been cautious in giving guarantees. I re- 
member the noble lord himself, in the discussion on Cracow, reminding the 
house of that fact. We have been signatories to general treaties of peace 
when disturbances have occurred, and we have intervened as mediators be- 
tween parties to a general treaty ; but guarantees we have always avoided 
#iving, except under circumstances of a most urgent and peculiar na- 
ture. I need not refer to the guarantee which, in very modern times, we 
gave to Belgium; the only one, with a single exception, in modern times, 
which I can recall. But, in modern times, England has thought fit to give 
a guarantee, as stringent, as absolute, as illimitable, as the guarantee which, 
more than a century ago, we granted to Denmark. We have been chary 
of entering into these engagements, and chary because it has been the pride 
of England never to shrink from the fulfilment of such agreements ; but 
we have nevertheless conceded a most important guarantee to a great Eu- 
ropean power,—a guarantee which, in any disturbance of the relations of 
Europe, we should probably be first called upon to fulfil,—one, I doubt not, 
of which the noble lord has anety been reminded, and probably by the 
author of this very pumphlet. Eng and has guaranteed, by the treaty of 
Vienna, the possession of a part of Saxony to Prussia. (Hear, hear.) And 
I venture to say that, during the last 33 years, there would have been, at 
least on two occasions, revolts and insurrections in Saxon-Prussia had it not 
been for that English guarantee. (Hear, hear.) Is it not most legiti- 
mate for us to remind Prussia of the course she is now pursuing? (Hear, 
hear.) Is it not legitimate for us, and most politic, to remind Prussia that it 
18 possible,—and I only put the possibility for argument’s sake,—that Eng- 
d, at this moment, may not See to fulfilthe guarantee she has given 
to Denmark, and that thereby she announces to the world her intention to 
repudiate all other guarantees. (Hear, hear.) Iask how would Prussia 
feel with respect to the guarantee we have given her of her Saxon territo- 
ries? What if Prussia feels that, by pursuing this ill-conditioned course, 
she would be eflacing her best title-deeds to her Saxon provinces, you ma 
rly upon it that she will hesitate yet before she will allow us to beim m | 
i y dreamy professors and harebrained students to violate all pabli 
nag somaya and all the rights of nations, by permitting the perpetration 
Rearent in of Europe, of an act of such cruel, such unjustifiable, and such 
Gian as the invasion of Denmark. (Cheers.) The house now 
Schreck sear only the et em which we have entered into with 
Sn gh — also which we have entered into with Prussia, and I 
pe te hae ence in the noble lord that I do not doubt he has already 
onenack i of such an arrow in his armoury as this. It will not injure 
the Saute ete. may benefit I russia, and we should let Europe know that 
ah. teed tak Nejy semen is not indifferent to the engagements it has contract- 
Englan ieee se gr of the treaties and guarantees which the Crown of 
eet fo oh entered into. (Cheers.) And, if Prussia be permitted to 
ee 1m this course, at least I hope for this result of what I have seen of 
temper of the house, that no Minister will ever dare to come forward 
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to ask one single shilling in order to vindicate the guarantee we have given 
of part of Saxony to Prussia, and so to preserve the integrity of the King 
of Prussia’s dominions. (Cheers.) These are the reasons which have in- 
dued me to take the liberty of troubling the house to-day ; and all I will 
say in conclusion is, may God defend the right, and may the peace of Eu- 
rope be maintained by the justice and by the power of England. (Loud 
Cheers. ) 

Lord PALMERSTON said,—Sir, I am sure the hon. gentleman need 
make no apology for having called the attention of the house to a question 
which, whatever may be the comparative magnitude of the dominions 
involved, is, nevertheless, as he has very properly explained, one of the 
utmost importance to the interests of the whole of Europe. (Hear.) There 
are, certainly, circumstances connected with the agen lustory of Den- 
mark which might make everything affecting the welfare of that state 
a matter of peculiar interest to all men of high feeling and of liberal sen- 
timent. (Hear, hear.) There is no country which has suffered more se- 
riously by preceding transactions in Europe. (Hear, hear.) It has been 
the lot of England, at no very remote period, to be thrown by circum- 
stances, which were deemed at that time unavoidable, into acts of hostili- 
ty towards Denmark, which were unquestionably alien to all our ordinary 
ideas of international relations (hear, hear,) and therefore this is a ques- 
tion which is especially calculated to interest the feelings of the people 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) With regard, however, to the question 
itself, as it is involved in recent transactions, | trust the house will excuse 
me if | abstain from following the hon. gentleman with any arguments 
either on the one side or on the other. Tle question of right has arisen 
between the German Confederation, op the one hand, and the Govern- 
ment of Denmark, on the other, and that question of right confines itself 
simply to the Duchy of Schleswig. With regard to Holstein no ditference 
exists; that duchy ~ long been a member of the German Confederation. 
The King of Denmark has been a party to that Confederation in virtue of 
his capacity as Grand Duke of Holstein, and it is consequently with re- 
spect to Schleswig along that any dispute has arisen. The German Con- 
federation, on the one hand, contend that, by ancient acts and recorded 
transactions, Schleswig is united to Holstein, and must, by treaty, follow 
Holstein, according to whatever succession may take place in that duchy. 
The Danish Government, on the other hand, pretends that it has a right 
to require that Schleswig shall follow the line of succession in Denmark. 
It is on this qusestion chiefly that the difference arises ; and, as Her Majes 
ty’s Government have signified to the two parties, to the Government of 
Denmark, and to the Governmentof Prussia, which acts in this matter as 
the representative of the German Confederation, their willingness to un- 
dertake the task of endeavouring by their good offices to settle the dis- 
pute amicably, without further recourse to hostilities, it is obvious that it 
would be unfitting for me to express any opinion on the present occasion 
as to that side on which I may think the right preponderates. (Hear, 
hear.) The hon. gentleman, no doubt, has exercised a very proper dis- 
cretion in calling the attention of the house and of the country to the 
engagements which we have entered into with rogard to the Duchy of 
Schleswig. Ihave here the original treaty by which the guarantee is 
given; but the hon. gentleman kas read the words correctly, and it 
will not be necessary for me to trouble the house with a recapitulation. 
Undoubtedly, however, lam perfectly ready to concur with him and 
with what appears to me to be the general sense and opinion ofthe house, 
with respect to what he said, that it is the duty of England, that it is es- 
sential to the honour of England, and, therefore, for her well-understood 
interests, that all her engagements should be made good. (Cheers.) It 
is not fitting that a country like England should calla her existing en- 
gagements (cheers), and I agree with the hon. gentleman that she ought 
to stand by them, and to take care that they are fulfilled. Itis well, 
therefore, not only for this country but for all parties, that the other 
powers of Europe should understand what are the treaties by which 
England considers herself bound, in order that on entering into the dis- 
cussion of questions in which these engagements may be involved, it may 
be known beforehand that which we may fairly and justly be called upon 
to do. (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman is perfectly correct in saying that the guarantee 
which was given by this country to Denmark was also given on the same 
occasion by the Government of France. The hon. gentleman has animad- 
verted upon the course pursued by a person for whom I have the honour to 
feel the greatest respect and attachment—the Prussian Minister at this 
Court, in publishing the pamphlet alluded to by the hon. member in the 
course of his speech. I must say, however the hon. member may difle1 
trom the arguments and style of reasoning of that pamphlet, that no man 
who will place himself in the position of the Chevalier Bunsen, sent over 
here to protect Prussian interests, will be disposed to blame him for having 
published what he considers to be a just statementof the case of his Govern- 
ment, and whether that case be denied or affirmed, I think no one is enti- 
tled to censure the Chevalier as having departed from his proper duty in lay- 
ing before the public, at this crisis in the affairs of Europe, those arguments 
which, in his opinion, afford sufficient justification of the conduct of Prus- 
sia.. Lam not now entering into those arguments ; but, altogether irre- 
spective of them, I may remark, that 1 think the censure ‘cast by the hon. 
member upon the Prussian Minister was not altogether well-founded. I 
will say no more. I have stated my perfect concurrence in the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman, that former guarantees, given by treaty, ought 
to be respected, and I must remind the house of what I stated on a former 
occasion, that, in the present case, whatever may be the right on either side, 
the purpose for which the Prussian troops have entered Holstein, and the 
purpose for which they would cross the Eider into Schleswig, is not to 
wrest the Duchy of Schleswig from the Danish Crown, but to support a 
party in Schleswig who hold that the ancient constitution and laws of the 
duchy entitle them to be incorporated and attached to Holstein, instead of 
being incorporated and attached to Denmark. (Hear, hear.) Itis, there- 
tore, no attempt to conquer Schleswig ; itis, however, no doubt an inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the duchy with reference to the future line 
of succession which ought to prevail. I can only express my hope that a 
matter which, if pursued to extremities, might lead to consequences seri- 
ously affecting the peace of Europe, may be adjusted by an amicable ne- 
gotiation between the parties eee ; and I should really trust that the 
statesmen of both countries, viewing the disturbed and dangerous condi- 
tion of nearly all parts of the continent of Europe, would not allow a 
question which, as the hon. gentleman has pointed out, has no immediate 
wractical application, but which belongs more to a contingency arising on- 
“ after the death of two living persons, to lead to results which every rea- 


sonable man would have deeply to deplore. (Cheers.) 


CROWN AND GOVERNMENT SECURITY BILL. 


Sir R. PEEL.—I have hitherto given a cordial support to Her Majesty’s 
Government during the progress of this bill; and, if I have marked that 
support by silent votes, it has not been from a wish to disclaim any por- 
tion of the responsibility that attaches to those who support this measure, 
hut because [believing it to be of importance that the bill should, at as 
early a period as was consistent with its due consideration, receive the 
sanction of the Legislature] 1 was unwilling to protract discussion by any 
superfluous speaking. {[Cheers.] But I cannot allow the bill to leave 
this house without, ina more distinct and marked manner, stating my 
approval of its provisions. Sir, 1 shall make no reference to what may 
have passed at former periods. I believe the Government to have been 


justified in proposing this measure ; and, believing them to be so justitied, 


I refer to public considerations alone, and tender to them my cordial sup- 
port. [Loud cheers.] The bill contemplates two objects—first, the re- 
duction of several offences which have hitherto been characterized as 
treason to the minor offence of felony ; it also proposes that for two years, 
only, the compassing certain thiygs, namely, the intimidation of Parlia- 
ment or Her Majesty by levying war—the compassing of these things by 
open and Savion 

the first part of this act I cordially approve. I think it is right that men 
who have not the dignity of traitors shall not cover themselves with the 
illusion that they are so. [Loud cheers.] I wish to reduce them to the 
position of felons. (Continued cheering.) Sir, Imake great allowance for 
those who, inspired by an ardent love ot liberty, are ready to sacrifico their 
lives and fortunes under circumstances of great necessity, and when liberty 
is really in danger. I have great admiration for those who are ready to 
set an example of peril to others and engage in a common cause ; but I 
have no sympathy, no respect, no admiration for those who involve the 
ignorant in the capital punishment of treason, and content themselves with 
escaping from all responsibility. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I cannot conceive 
& more detestable character than the man who, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing ae gestenel vanity in the hope of having his name associated with 
splendid names that are included mm the category of traitors, urges on the 
miserable deluded followers of his speeches or writings, but is not ready 
toshare with them a common fate. [Loud cheers.] I rejoice to see such 
characters reduced, as they ought to be, to the condition of felons. 
[Cheers. ] Let us keep those frogs that are croaking sedition in the marshes 
{a laugh) in their proper position [hear, hear], and not let them puff them- 
selves into the dimensions of the nobler animals that bellow treason. 
{Cheers and laughter.] ‘Therefore | approve of that portion of the bill 
which enables the Government to prosecute as felons those who act as 
felons. ([Cheers.} Have such cases occurred? I think there can be no 





speaking, shall be subject to the penalty of felony. Of 





doubt of it. I think it is impossible to doubt this, looking at the speeches 
delivered in Dublin. (Cheers.) I won’t quote one of them—I won't give 
them the circulation or the importance they would acquire by being quoted 
in this house (cheers) ; but they must be familiar to all. There are direct 
incitements wo the manufacture of pikes, the use of pikes, and direct in- 
structions as to the mode in which pikes may be applied. (Cheers. ) 

Language something of that kind I have read in this country as havin 
been used at public meetings here. Can we hesitate as to what the ons 
sequences of such language may be addressed to an excited audience ? 
But suppose the people to whom it is addressed observe those injunctions, 
and resort to acts, can we doubt the results—the loss of life, the suspen- 
sion of industry, the paralyzation of commerce 7—and all for what? In 
many cases, I believe, for the purpose of gratifying the perverted vanit 
of those who call themselves patriots. (Loud cheers.) I admit that it 
is dangerous to be influenced in our legislation either by panic, when we 
are weak, or by the more natural sentiment of indignation when we are 
strong. I have never been an advocate for departures from the constitu- 
tion without the greatest necessity ; and if I could really believe that this 
bill deserved the character given to it by an hon. and learned gentleman 
the member for Oxford, whose conduct and the ability of whose speeches 
entitle him to great respect in this house (hear, hear)—it I could believe 
that the bill merited the description he gave of it when he said that we 
were now, for the first time these 500 years, about to attribute certain 
consequences and penalties to the offence of “ open and advised speaking,” 
I should be disposed, not certainly to alter the vote I am pre to give 
from a deep sense of its necessity, but still more to regret that necessity 
which compels me to give my support to this bill. But I have heard 
with great surprise from the hon. and learned gentleman that it is 
fectly new to the constitution, as existing for the last 500 years, to subject 
to very severe penalties the otfence of “open and advised speakin 9 I 
know it has been usual to make a distinction between “ open and vieed 
speaking” and “ writing ;” and in this case you are not about to make the 
offence of “ writing’’ for certain purposes subject to the penalties of trea- 
son,—you are about to reduce it to the penalties of felony. The question 
is,—is there anything unconstitutional, unprecedented, or unjust in sub- 
jecting him who commits the offence constituted by this bill, so far as it 
consists of “open and advised speaking,” to the penalty of seven years’ 
transportation. (Cheers.) I must say that penalties of equal severi 
have been applied under the constitution and law of England to this 
fence within the last 500 years. The offences connected with “ open and 
advised speaking” have not, indeed, been made treason, but they have 
been made subject to penalties more severe than those which this bill pro- 
poses to inflict. What does the hon. and learned gentleman say to the 
punishment of offences under the 31st of Charies II. cap. 1.2? There was 
an offence ‘ to assert maliciously and advisedly ;” and, in this case, I ap- 
prehend the speaking will be “ malicious ;” it will be for a felonious pur- 
pose (hear, hear)—* maliciously” will be implied, if not directly ex- 
pressed (hear, hear),—“ to assert maliciously and advisedly, by speaking 
or writing, that both or either house of Parliament have a legislative 
authority without the King is declared a premunire.” (Hear, hear.) By 
the statute 6 Anne, cap. 7, “to assert maliciously and directly, by 
preaching, teaching, or advised speaking, that any person, other than 
according to the Acts of Settlement and Union, hath any right to the 
throne of these kingdoms, or that the King and Parliament cannot make 
laws to limit the descent of the Crown,—such preaching, teaching, or ad- 
vised speaking is a premunire, as writing, printing, or ublishing the same 
doctrines amount to treason.’’ There is, therefore, a distinction between 
the offence where the overt act was speaking; but the penalty in the 
latter case was premunire (hear, hear)—a very terrible penalty, which it 
is not easy to define. But what says Blackstone on this subject? “ Hav- 
ing thus inquired into the nature and several species of premunire, its 
punishment may be gathered from the foregoing statutes which are thus 
shortly summed up by Sir Edward Coke :—“ That from the conviction 
the defendant shali be out of the King’s protection, and his lands and 
tenements, goods and chattels, forfeited to the King, and that his body 
shall remain in prison at the King’s pleasure; or, as other authorities have 
it, during life.” Therefore, for the offence of advised speaking, there 
were penalties which the law understood to imply the forfeiture of goods 
and imprisonment for life. I must say that these penalties are more se- 
vere than those which this bill prescribes, namely, transportation for not 
less than seven years, or a term of imprisonment within the discretion of 
the Court. (Hear, hear.) Here, then, is a clear proof that, at two different 
periods, the offence of malicious and advised speaking, although contra- 
distinguished from the offence of writing, and not made treason, yet was 
subject to penalties at least as severe as the present law. (Hear, hear.) 
But, by this law, you reduce the latter offence, which in some degree 
corresponds with it, from treason to felony, and you constitute that former 
offence, namely, contemplating certain things by open and advised speak- 
ing, felony, and subject it to seven years’ transportation. Well, the ques- 
tion is, after all, in the circumstances of the present time, with the avow- 
als that are made, with the influence of example in other countries, is it 
unreasonable and unjust that for a limited period he who by malicious and 
advised speaking shall incite the people of the united kingdom to effect 
certain objects by levying war, shall be subject to the penalties of felony 2 

Sir, [consider itis uot. (Cheers.) I say the language used, I say t ne 
congregation of immense masses liable to sudden excitement is for no other 
purpose that L can divine than intimidation (Cheers) ; which does not 
come within the provisions of this bill and the offence to which this bill par- 
ticularly refers, but I look on it as a symptom of the excitement of the 
times ; and although I am not able to Bade, it by the law, and it may not 
be desirable to resort to law on many occasions, yet I do think the con- 
gregation of enormous numbers, under pretext of presenting petitions, is a 
practice for which those who are leaders in their organization are subject 
if not to legal, to the highest moral responsibility. (Loud cheers.) I = 
not conceive that their object can be to encourage deliberate consider- 
ation ; I cannot conceive tor what purpose these enormous numbers mag- 
nitied by report far beyond their aot amount (hear, hear), are wenaht 
together, except for the purpose of intimidation. (Cheers. ) And now 
with reference to an hon. and learned gentleman, with whom it has always 
been my wish to be on terms of good humour, 1 will say I have heard his 
professions of loyalty—his sincere deprecations of confusion and disorder ; 
and I give him credit for those protessions. [A laugh.}] But I tell him 
that those who draw 100,000 persons together cannot foresee the conse- 
quences. [Cheers.] Why, even his declarations of loyalty are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. (Cheers.] He certainly told us, “ Iam no party to 
the designs, | deprecate the conduct of those who advise resort to force 
and other lawless ¢ ourses—republicanism I particularly disclaim,—I have 
noon an -_~ and faithful servant of the Crown; I disavow ail repub- 

ican and democratic institutions” [Mr. O’Connor—Not democratic t 
republican institutions] ; but when * began to explain At gy walt 
evident that luis ardent attachment to the monarchy had not risen toa very 
high poiut in the thermometer of loyalty [hear, hear], for I think the hon. 
gentleman avowed that his loyalty was of that descriptiou that, provided 
he got democratic institutions, it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether Beelzebub were the Sovereign of this country. [Loud cheers 
and laughter.) Then, 1do most cordially wish, that when the hon. gen- 
tleman has got the sovereign of his choice [renewed cheers and laughter], 
he will enjoy the confidence of the Crown. [Continued cheers and ak 
laughter.] Does the hon. gentleman think he can retain his influence over 
these excited thousands and tens of thousands which he brings here,‘ by 
protessions of loyalty to his Sovereigu, when he is obliged—not voluntarily 
but, quoting his own words,—* obliged” to avow that his loyalty consists 
in indifference as to whether the Pope, the Pretender, or the Devil sat on 
the throne.” (Cheers. } Sir, I do not wish, believing time is of great im- 
portance, to enter into any lengthened discussion. [ Hear, hear.] In what 
1 read and what I have witnessed within the last ten days I think I see the 
proof that there is good reason for appealing to the Legislature to 
strengthen fora time the hands of Her Majesty’s Government. (Cheers. 
With reference to one particular class of offences, in evidence to the exis- 
tence of which much as I see at every turn, itis said not to be nec 
toapply to tbe Legislature for tresh powers, seeing the maguificent de- 
monstration which was made in this metropolis last Monday week. Yes 
but tell those who made that magnificent demonstration that you are pre- 
pared to take your share in the responsibility of maintaining the public 
peace. (Loud cheers.) Tell them, waose time is so valuable, and who 
made the severest sacrifices by the interruption of their industry and by 
their personal exertions, that you, the Government you, the Legi tay 
value the institutions of this country (loud cheers), and that x tes de- 
termined to uphold them in all their leading rinciples and wth their an- 
cient foundations (cheers) ; and, so far from diceatistving, you will encour- 
age those whose conduct you have admired to similar demonstrations of 
spirit and active exertions for the future. (Loud cheers.) 

The constitation of this country is strong enough to bear these tempora- 
ry departures from the ordinary laws. You found it necessary to resort to 
them at other periods, and when such extraordinary powers have ceased 
to exist the coustitution has been restored in all its native dignity and 
energy: (Cheers. ) ‘So it will be on this occasion. After the lapse of 
these two years it will be in your power to consider whether you will 
continue the authority which this law gives, or permit it to expire. Ti 
you permit it to expire I have not the slightest doubt that the constitution 
of this country will have been perfectly unblemished and unimpaired by 
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the temporary strain of it. In the time of Charles II., Queen Anne, and 
various other periods, similar dangers were combated. If you act on the 
principle that treason and sedition may resort to new devices for the pur- 
pose of defying authority and subverting the constitution, and if you will 
not meet those new devices by new enactments suited to the times, then 
you give treason and sedition an advantage which the loyal people of this 
country will not allow. (Cheers.) Sir, I make no reference to the po- 
litical events that are passing in another country. My firm belief is, that 
the security of every existing Government depends upon rigid absti- 
nence from any interference with what is passing in France. . (Cheers. ) 
We may maintain our own opimions on that subject. Ihave mine. Butl 
believe it to be essential to the peace of the world and to the stability of 
government that the experiments now making in France shall have a fair 
trial without being embarrassed or disturbed by extrinsic intervention. 
(Loud cheers.) y , sill : 
But at the same time, with respect to social principles, | must say this, 
that I hope the working classes of this country will not be deluded by 
the doctrines that are held upon that subject which intimately concerns 
their labour and the wages of labour. (Loud cheers.) If the doctrines 
that are there maintained be true, if there be indeed an antagonism be- 
tween capital and labour—if it be true that all men, without reference to 
their different capabilities, different strength, and different capacities, are 
to have some iron formula appplied to them, and all to receive the same 
daily wages,—if these things be true, then all the experience and all the 
lights of the last 150 years have existed in vain. (Cheers.) Let us burn 
the works of Turgot, Say, and Adam Smith. Let us establish in page 
the doctrines of the Mississippi scheme, and the doctrines of that Law who 
Was supposed to involve France in misery and confusion. (Loud cheers.) 
Let us wait for the results of this experiment. Let us calmly contemplate 
whether it is possible that an executive Government can be great manufac- 
turers—whether it be possible for them to force capital to employ indust 
—whether they can contravene the decrees of Providence, and reduce all 
men, without reference to habits or strength, to receive the same wages. 
(Cheers.) For God’s sake give that social principle the same fair trial as 
ap are about to see given to the political principle. (Cheers.) But I 
o earnestly trust—I have that contidence in the good sense of the work- 
ing classes of this country—that they will believe that no false delusion 
of the compulsory sharing of profits, no enmity directed against capital, 
no distinction of competition among individuals, no overpowering of indi- 
vidual enterprises by Government undertakings at the public expense, 
can possibly be for the benefit of the working classes or have any other 
ultimate result than involving them in misery and ruin. (Loud and con- 
tinued cheering.) Upon the political principles I pronounce no opinion ; 
but it would be a shameful suppression of the truth, without arrogating to 
ourselves too much of the liberty of speech, not to predict fatal conse- 
quences to those social experiments now in progress in other countries. 
(Loud cheers.) Sir, I have been diverted for a short time from the im- 
mediate objects of this bill. (Cheers.) I believe, as I have stated, that 
there are political grounds for this temporary increase to the authority of 
the Government. {[ will not attempt to force on the executive Govern- 
ment any powers they do not require. All that I have now to deal with- 
is the question whether, for two years, he who incites people to intimi- 
date the Legislature, not by words, but by declarations of war, shall be 
subject to the penalties of felony. 1 think the circumstances of the time 
justify the demand. I believe the people of this country will be encou- 
raged to the continuance of those exertions upon which, and not upon 
| maces nor upon armies, the tranquillity, if not the safety, of this country 
epends. (Loud and continued cheering.) 


COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS AFTER EASTER. 


Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the house at its rising adjourn until 
Saturday next, (the 22nd ult.) with a view of then moving a fresh ad- 
journment until Monday, the Ist of May. The noble lord said, it might 

convenient to the house if he stated then, rather than on Saturday, 
what the Government proposed should be the course of public business 
after Easter. (Hear). On Monday, May 1, the first business would be 
a vote for advances for special purposes—first, the West Indian Loan for 
yng, er es of which the substance had been stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the commencement of the session, and, secondly, a re- 
solution to enable the Government to advance again any repayment of 
Money on account of the advances which were made in sredand in the 
course of last year and the year before. On thesame day he would move 
the second reading of the Aliens Bill. On Thursday, the 4th, he proposed 
to take the third reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bin. On the following 
day, Friday, the 5th, he proposed to go into committee on the Alien Bill, 
if the second a should be agreed to; and, if there were time to 
proceed with other business, his noble friend (Lord Morpeth) would af- 
terwards take the committee on the Health of Towns Bill. If that bill, 
however, could not be taken then, or if it made very little way in com- 
mittee on that night, the Health of Towns Bill would be proceeded with 
on Monday, the 8th. On Monday, the 15th of May, the President of the 
Board of Trade would bring under the consideration of the house, as the 
first order of the day, a bill for the amendment of the navigation laws 
(hear, hear); and would state at the same time to the house the course 
which the Government proposed to take as regarded the registration of 
seamen and the registry of shipping. His right hon. friend (Mr. La- 
bouchere) would also state, at the same time, the general views which 
the Government took of the subject of light dues to the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund, so that the house might have a complete knowledge of the 
intention of the Government on these important subjects. The Secretary 
for Ireland would, on Monday, May 1, propose to introduce a bill relative 
to the elective franchise and the registration of voters in Ireland. The 
noble lord concluded by moving that the house at its rising adjourn until 
Saturday next. 


—<@—____ 


THE STATE PROSECUTIONS IN IRELAND. 


Dublin, April 15th. 

This being the eventful first day of Term, the courts were opened at 1 
o’clock with the usual formalities. As it was announced that the travers- 
ers (Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell) would proceed in process- 
ion, accompanied by a train of admirers, to appear on their recognizances, 
precautions were taken by the civil and military authorities to prevent 
any breach of the peace that might arise out of this ill-advised display. 
The military force in the castle was doubled ; another body of troops, 
with two pieces of urtillery, was posted in the vicinity of the Four 
Courts ; and the horse police seinen’ the streets from an early hour in 
the morning. 

At half past 11 o’clock the traversers, followed by about 20 or 30 gen- 
tlemen and some members of the Confederate Clubs, walking two abreast, 
proceeded on foot to the courts. © The mob, which was not numerous at 
this hour, owing perhaps to the extreme wetness of the day, preserved an 
ominous silence until the traversers entered the gates of the courts, when 
a cheer was raised for Messrs. O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher. 

COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH.—(Tuis Day.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Crampton took his seat on the bench at 12 o’clock 
precisely, and the Grand Jury having been sworn, proceeded to deliver 
his charge. After briefly describing the duties of grand jurymen in refer- 
ence to presentments, &c., he proceeded as follows: “I am informed that 
it is intended on the part of the crown, to prefer bills of indictment against 
certain parties who are charged with seditious practices, tending to dis- 
turb the public peace. If this be so, it will be your duty, gentlemen, to 
take these bills into your earliest consideration, und if you are satisfied by 
the evidence which will be laid before you that they are true bills, so to 
find ; but if you are not satistied, to say—no bill. [ shall not, gentlemen, 
enter into any detail of the particular cases that may be submitted to you. 
I have neither the wish nor the materials for so doing. But I shall state 
to you generally the nature of the charges likely to be preferred, the law 
applicable to such charges, and the proof generally necessary to sustain 

such charges. The bills of indictment likely to be submitted to you will, 
1 understand, contain charges for the publication of seditious libels and for 
the speaking of seditious words. I speak not here of mere private libels, 
oe. the slander of individuals, which, though they may be the subject of 
criminal prosecution or of action, are looked upon more in the light of pri- 
vate mjuries than ot public offences. But the matters likely to be brought 
before you are charzed to be grave public offences—offences against the 
state—otiences which come under the general head of sedition. The term 
sedition > he mitehonsive term, and seems to include all those attempts 
to disturb the public peace which come short of high treason, but the na- 
tural tendency of which is to excite insurrection and rebellion against the 
Crown and the Government. In the earlier periods of our law sedition 
was held to be high treason, but, though often closely allied to that high- 
est of all cramee, ancl always tending towardsit, sedition at present is class- 
ed only as a misdemeanour and punishable only by tine and imprisonment. 

It is, however, a high misdemeanour, for its tendency and objects are to 
stir up opposition to the laws and the Government—to bring the adminis- 
tration of Justice and the sovereign authority into contempt—to ennite die- 
content and disatiection amongst the people—to create public disturbance, 


















tumult, and civil war—in a word, sedition is disloyalty in action, a species 
of civil mutiny, or rising up against the sovereign power of the state. 
There can be no indictment tor sedition in the abstract, no more than there 
can be for high treason or for misdemeanour generally ; the seditious spirit 
must be evinced by overt acts—by doings, by writings, or by words. 

I need not here speak of seditious doings, as contradistinguished from 
seditious writings or speaking, because it is probable that your considera- 
tion will be confined to the latter—viz., seditious writings and speeches ; 
and though these appear to terminate in words, they are often more dan- 

erous than the cae or the sword. An armed individual can do but 
individual injury. But a seditious speech, and above all a seditious press, 
may stir up thousands and tens of thousands to combine for the destruc- 
tion of the commonwealth. In such writings and speeches liberty is 
always the pretence. The weak and ignorant are deluded to believe that 
they are the slaves of a foreign power, and that their freedom will be 
achieved only by trampling on the law and subverting the Government. 
These preachers of sedition forget that there is no part of the world in 
which civil liberty exists to the same degree as it does under the shelter 
of the British monarchy ; that there is no other country in which such 
writings and speeches would be tolerated as remain unpunished with us. 
The subjects of the British empire—all submitting to the sovereignty of 
the law—are, on the one hand, tree from the yoke of individual domina- 
tion, as they are, on the other, from the no less tyrannous pressure ofa 
Republican majority. Liberty of speech and liberty of writing, as well 
as liberty of action, are the birthright, equally, of every subject of the 
united kingdom. But this liberty, as it is secured to us by sovereign law, 
is regulated by the same law, and has its necessary limits. In our free 
country no censorship over the press or over the tongue is suffered to ex- 
ist. Every man is free to write and free to speak, as he is free to act. 
But he is responsible to the law for what he writes of speaks, as for what 
he does. He is free, but he must not use his freedom as a cloak for ma- 
liciousness. He shall not, under the pretext of exercising his own rights, 
violate the legal rights of others. Above all, he must not presume to insult 
the Sovereign or her Government, to invade the public peace, or endan- 
ger the security of that constitution which is the protector of his own 
person and property. If he does so, he is a traitor to the law and must 
answer for his treason. Private libels are redressed by private remedies; 
with them we have nothing to do on the present occasion. Political libels 
and speeches are those which form the subject matter of sedition; and 
while political writings are confined within their due, their legal limits, 
they are not ouly allowable, not merely justifiable, but they are entitled to 
respect and to praise. A man may lawfully (nay, most beneficially) dis- 
cuss and criticise the measures adopted by the Queen and her Ministers, 
provided he do it fairly and temperately, with decency and respect, with- 
out imputing tu them corrupt or improper motives. Within the same 
limits a man may lawfully comment upon the laws and constitution of the 
realm—upon the acts and proceedings of the Houses of Parliament—upon 
courts of justice and the administration of the law; and this he may do 
freely and boldly. 

Our law will not permit any narrow or straitened construction to be 
put upon his words, nor will it hold him accountable for such hasty and 
intemperate expressions as the heat of discussion or the flood of his elo- 
quence may innocently hurry him into ; but if he advisedly pass the lim- 
its of fair discussion, if he wilfully trespass beyond the bounds of honest 
and candid criticism, then it is that the seditious spirit is manifested. 
Thus, if from the whole scope and tenor of the speeches or writings it 
plainly appear that their object and tendency is to alienate the affections 
of the people from the Sovereign or her Government-—to teach them that 
they areenslaved or oppressed by England or the English Government— 
to sow dissension between different parties or classes of the Queen’s sub- 
jects—to bring the administration of justice into disesteem and disrepute 
—to stir up the people to contempt and hatred of the law and the consti- 
tution, or to stimulate them to procure, by force of arms, changes in the 
laws and government of the country—to tamper with the fidelity of the 
Queen’s peace-oflicers or soldiers—to invoke the aid of foreign Powers 
against the lawful authority of the state—to encourage multitudinous 
meetings and processions for the display of physical force in order to in- 
timidate the Government—to encourage the disaffected to procure arms 
and to practise the use of them for the purpose of civil war, or more di- 
rectly to excite to tumult, insurrection, or rebellion ; all and every such 
writings are clearly seditious libels. They come manifestly withm the 
category of sedition, and are closely allied (where they do not amount) 
to high treason itself. I do not affect to comment on all the — ot 
seditious libels, but I have said enough to describe their general charac- 
ter, and enough to enable you to deal with the bills which will be sub- 
mitted to you. I know, gentlemen, that there are some who disapprove 
of all state prosecutions ; that there are some who exhibit a morbid ten- 
derness towards the offenders, while they are comparatively careless 
about the public safety ; and that such persons are disposed to look with 
an especially indulgent eye upon whatare called political offences. But 
I own, gentlemen, | cannot sympathise with such patriots and philanthro- 
pists (for so they call themselves) ; I cannot but view high treason as the 
greatest, the most dangerous of all offences against human law—involving, 
as it necessarily does within it, every other crime of violence and of blood. 
I cannot but view seditious attempts to stimulate a credulous and excita- 
ble multitude into insurrection as offences of a most heinous character. 
The motive may not be traitorous—it may be merely selfish— 
it may be the desire of low popularity or the love for notoriety, even 
at the expense of degradation—the seditions uttered may be but the 
effusions of a heated imagination, or the efforts of a mischievous 
restlessness of mind ; but whatever be the motive, be it more or be it iess 
culpable, the danger to the community is exactly the same. The princi- 
ples such patriots would inculcate are inconsistent with all government, and 
they are as hostile to the spirit ofthe British constitution as they are at 
variance with the plain precepts of the Gospel of Truth; and I know 
that they receive no countenance from the great constitutional _— 
of the law of former days—our Hales, our Holts, and our Mansfields; 
and may I not add, our own Downses, Bushes, and Burtous? and if ever 
there was a time when the application of such principles was dangerous, 
it is emphatically at the present time—a time of change, of excitement, of 
popular commotion, unparalleled in the history of Europe. Not, gentle- 
men, that [ entertain any apprehensions of the stability of our own insti- 
tutions ; the revolutionary tide which is sweeping away the continental 
thrones from their unsteady bases recoils in broken waves from the solid 
and well-balanced fabric of the British constitution. The sound good 
sense, the love of order, and the affectionate loyalty which have for ages 
characterized the great majority of the uation, directed by the vigilance 
and energy of a paternal Government, are, with the blessing of that Great 
Being in whose hands are the issues of life and death, and who has hith- 
erto been the shield and buckler of the British nation and her glorious in- 
stitutions, abundant guarantees for our political security. 

It only remains that 1 say a word or two on the nature of the proof 
which you should require to warrant your finding bills of indictment for 
such offences as we have been considering. And remember, always, that 
the higher and the more penal be the crime charged, the more stringent 
should be the proof which is required in its support. Tis true, gentlemen, 
yours is but a preliminary inquiry, and you can receive no evidence but 
in support of the bill. The party against whom an indictment is found 
has a right toa public trial by a petty jury of his peers, before he can be 
made the subject of punishment. But, on the other hand, it is no light 
thing to put a man upon his trial for a serious offence ; such a proceeding 
should be adopted only upon a clear prima facie case—only upon such 
proof as if, uncontradicted and unexplained, would lead you, as a petty 
jury, te an undoubting conclusion of guilt. In the case likely to go before 
you, there are two matters for your special inquiry : first, the publication 
or speaking of the writings or words, as charged by the indictment, with 
the motives and intention thereby imputed : secondly, the criminal charac- 
ter or otherwise of the writings or words set out in the bill of indictment. 
The first inquiry is a mere matter of fact, and its result will depend on the 
testimony of the witnesses whose names are endorsed upon the bill. The 
second inquiry involves a question of law. Such questions are usnally for 
the Court, but in libel cases the constitution has devolved upon juries the 
determination of the legal question also. ie 

It is, no doubt, the right of the jury to require, and it is the duty of 
the Court to give you its advice and assistance, as | have chdeavoured to 
do; but the determination and decision of the question of guilt or inno- 
cence rests in the first instance with you. If you are satisfied, by the 
evidence which shall be laid before you, that the writings or race as 
charged in the indictment, were published or spoken by the parties char- 
ged, and with the views and motives imputed by the indictment ; and if 
you are also satisfied that they are, according to the views which I have 
suggested to you, libellous and seditious in their character, you will find 
the bills to be true bills ; but if you are not satisfied upon either of those 
points you will reject the bills.” x 

Before the rising of the Court, at 4 o’clock, true bills were found against 
the traversers upon every count in the indictments sent before the jury. 
They were then severally given in charge, and the usual four-day rules to 
plead were entered. ; 

The Attorney-General was the only Crown counsel who appeared in 


court. 





The Court made no decision upon the application for the present. 
After the rising of the Court the traversers were loudly cheered in the 
hall and upon their route homewerds. 





DIED—In Louisville, Ky.,on Easter day, ELLA DUER, aged 4 years, . 
ter of John H. and Georgiana Duer. " » yous, youngnes Gong 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-2. 
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The Britannia, Steamer of the Cunard line, arrived at Boston on Sun- 
day last, having sailed from Liverpool on the 22nd ult. We are in mo- 
mentary expectation of the arrival of the Hermann, which was to sail 
from Southampton on the 26th, and also of the Cambria, the Mail Steam- 
er of the 29th, from Liverpool for Halifax and this port. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


The news by the Britannia is of less importance than that brought by 
the preceding vessel, but it is nevertheless of much interest. The 
Crown and Government Security Bill has passed both houses, and was to 
receive the Royal assent on the day the steamer left. We shall now see 
to what use the Ministry will apply the powers which it vests in them. 
That it mainly pointed to Ireland there could be no doubt; and we pre- 
sume that if treason there continue to be openly spoken, printed, and ac- 
ted, the prosecutions commenced against the leaders, under the old law, 
will be abandoned, and the more ettective remedies of the new measure 
be tried upon them. Fine and imprisonment, the penalty for sedition in 
Ireland heretofore, are apt to invest those who are subjected to them for 
political offences with a temporary and dangerous popularity. The hat 
goes round for the penny or the shilling subscription; and the daily bul- 
letin, dated within the walls of the prison, serves to keep alive a sympa- 
thy often misplaced. But a voyage of twelve thousand miles to one of 
our penal colonies gives time for the excitement to cool off; and if re- 
newed, it is at distant intervals, and with diminished effect. We expect 
therefore to hear of legal measures in this new form being tried for the 
purpose of putting down the rebellion in [reland; God forbid that it 
should finally become requisite to extinguish it by military force! We 
commend to notice Sir Robert Peel’s speech in the House of Commons 
on the third reading of the bill alluded to, and also Chief Justice Cramp- 
ton:’s address to the Grand Jury who found true bills for sedition against 
Messrs O’Brien, Meagher, and Mitchell. Both are in preceding columns. 
Up to the last dates the arming and drilling continued, and an arrest had 
been made in Dublin of some youths engaged in military exercises. 
This, however, was a small matter. We must see how the Government 
deals with the leaders, before we can form an opinion of the peaceful 
or bloody issue of the present state of affairs. The English, who voted 
and paid in a few short mouths, out of their own pockets, forty millions 
of dollars to keep Irishmen froin starvation, are still accused of a delibe- 
rate effort to starve them; and the Government that has an imposing and 
well disciplined force at its command, and yet cautiously avoids all con- 
flicts, is still accused of a desire to butcher them. Is there reason, jus- 
tice, or common sense in these denunciations? English endurance has 
some limit, and we confess ourselves that we look with some anxiety for 
the English cry for a total repeal of the Union. To that it must come. 
The Irish cannot take it; but we might grant it with probable benefit to 
ourselves. The advantages they might or might not gain we should have 
no more reason to consider. Parliament and the press and the publie 
would discuss how far our constitution would warrantus in cutting adrift 
a portion of the empire, and how far it would be morally right to aban- 
don a million of loyal Protestants to the chances of oppression or exter- 
mination. Lord John Russell has solemnly declared that the Union shall 
not be repealed by or with his consent. But ministers change their opin- 
ion, and are sometimes ousted from their seats. We bide the time. 

Chartists in Scotland are said to be mustering their forces with a view 
of intimidating the Government and the people. There is a talk, too, of 
a National Guard. For what purpose? The civil power is sufficient to 
preserve the peace of that country, and it will be, if necessary, well sup- 
ported by the military. There is not much fear of disloyalty in Scotland 
though the upheaving of the masses on the continent of Europe has cer. 
tainly loosened some noisy tongues at home. 

In London, Mr. Cochrane, once a candidate for the representation of 
Westminster, and the getter up of the very small Trafalgar Square meet- 
ing in March, has announced his intention of once more trying his hand 
at a monster petition. He sent word to Sir George Grey that a hundred 
and fifty thousand men would march on Easter Monday to the Home 
Office—the Poor Laws this time being the subject for remonstrance. 
Sir George quietly told him that he would not receive any petition on that 
day, and none on any day so presented ; and that the police would have 
charge of the streets. Mr. Cochrane, if we remember rightly, backed out 
of the Trafalgar Square business. We trust he will do the same in this 
instance, for though we have no fears of the result, all collisions between 
the police and the people are much to be deprecated. Parliament was 
to adjourn on the 22nd ult.—the Lords to meet again on the 4th of May, 
the Commons on Monday the Ist. The Steamers now due will there 
fore bring us no Parlimentary intelligence. The Alien Act does not 
seem to have been so pressing as the Crown and Government Security 
Bill. 

Lord Brougham has again made himself conspicuous, by applying to 
the French Government for citizenship. We copy elsewhere a clever 
article on this subject from the Times, which does equal justice to the 
geatness and the littleness of this remarkable man. 


CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

Fraxce.—We sincarely rejoice to find that issue has been joined in 
Paris between the Ultra and the Moderate Republicans ; and the Moderate, 
so far, have come out victorious from the conflict. That there was a 
wide difference between Lamartine and Ledru Rollin, has been long 
perceptible. The latter has essayed his hand at governing with an exe- 
cutive of two or three hundred thousand working men. He would plant 
himself at a window of the Hotel de Ville with his formidable phalanx 
under his eye, and his associate counsellors by his side. To his colleagues, 
in fact, he would have been but the telegraph to communicate the orders 
below. But the good sense of the Parisians has at last revolted from 
so monstrous an absurdity, and for the time at least Lamartine is in the as- 
cendant. Ledru Rollin had also seriously compromised himself, ifnot the 
Provisional Government, by the issue on the 15th of April of a most inso- 
lent ukase, a portion of which we give elsewhere. He audaciously as 
sumes that France has confided to Paris a grand mission, the task of govern- 
ment. We should like to know when and how. The Parisians made a 
vacancy and filled it up themselves ; whilst at the mere notion of the 
voice of the Provinces proving adverse to their continued usurpation, M. 
Ledru Rollin modestly threatens anotherappeal to arms. We give copi- 
ous extracts on these important changes from the correspondence of the 
Times, assured that for facts it may be trusted. How all will eud we 
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dare not venture an opinion. Will the National Guard who now keep 
down the labourers continue to do so, if the supremacy of Paris be 
threatened in the National Assembly? Or, will they again paternize with 
them to resist what they may perchance call the encroachment of the 
Provinces, if these latter should take an independent tone ! What chance 
is there of some leading cities, unwilling to tolerate the dictatorial course 
of the capital forming a government apart, aud offering to make up a 
union of separate States? These amongst @ host of speculations occur 
to us, and some of these points must soon be solved. 

Devmark anv Horstetn.—No engagement of importance has taken 
place since the date of our last accounts, but the battle then fought prov- 
ed more bloody than anticipated. About 1400 fellon both sides. Though 
there be a pause in the hostilities between the Danes and the Schleswig 
Holsteiners, numerous bodies of troops, Prussians, Hanoverians, Bruns- 
wickers, and Mecklenburgers, are thronging the frontiers; and unless the 
King of Prussia abate in his unreasonable prete nsions, or the prottered 
mediation of England be accepted, a disastrous war must ensue. The 
Danes are vastly superior by sea, and the Prussian ships and ports on the 
Baltic will suffer severely. To give our readers a clear idea of the cause 
and nature of this quarrel and Lord Palmerston’s views upon the subject, 
we have printed in the foregoing columns an able speech of Mr. D’Israeli 
delivered in the House of Commons on the 19th ult, and also Lord Pal- 
merston’s reply. Mr. D’Israeli puts his case very strongly on behalf of 
Denmark, and we Englishmen can speas ivom experience of the gallantry 
and national spirit of the Danes. If Prussia proceeds to extremities, she 
too may find :— 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand ; 

And the Prince of all the land 
Leads them on. 

Austria axp Lompanpy.—Charles Albert, the King of Sardinia, and 
would-be King of Lombardy, has not yet succeeded in driving the Aus- 
trians before him. They are strongly entrenched on the line of the 
Adige ; and no great battle has yet been fought. Nevertheless it seems to 
us a mere question of time and cost, for the universal feeling of Italy is 
against the continuance of Austrian rule, and sooner or later her forces 
must retire beyond the Alps. Rumours are abundant about the move- 
ments of the belligerents. It is said that the strong fortress of Peschiera 
on the Lago di Garda has capitulated to the Lombardo-Sardinian army- 
There is also an awful rumour that a band of Croats surrounded Caste] 
Nuovo, a village of two thousand inhabitants, and drawing round it a 
cordon militaire, deliberately burned every soul within it to death. We 
If true, it will but 
bring the drama now enacting in Lombardy to a speedier conclusion by 


trust that the report is false or greatly exaggerated. 


rousing still further the spirit of the Italians. Meanwhile, separate Pro- 
visional Governments are established in Milan and Venice; whilst the 
Provinces of Istria and Dalmatia are in full revolt. 

From Vienna we learn that the new Constitution proposed to be granted 
by the Emperor embraces two Houses of Parliament, one nominated by 
himself, and the other elective, trial by jury, freedom of religion and the 
press, anda variety of liberal modifications, giving it almost a British 
look. The people at Vienna are excited, but not riotously disposed. 

Germany.—The smaller States, especially those bordering the Rhine, 
are in a state of utter confusion. The pending consolidation of German 
principalities, the conflicting claims of German princes and the frequent 
outbreaks of the lovers of anarchy, keep the whole country in alarm and 
excitement. But the more important countries of Europe engross at pre- 
sent all our interest; and we think our readers would scarcely thank us 
for a more extended bulletin. 





YUCATAN. 


Humanity is au excellent motive, but at times a doubtful rule of action, 
If in individuals it may sometimes interfere with justice, in Governments 
jt may be at variance with both justice and policy. How far it does so in 
the case of Yucatan is now being investigated in the United States Senate. 
The bill reported by Mr. Hannegan, on the 5th inst., for enabling the Pre- 
sident to send naval and military assistance to the white inhabitants, is still 
debated ; and, as usual, British projects for aggrandizement are dragged 
into the subject. Mr. Hannegan alluded to the purchase of Government 
muskets at Belize, but was set right by Mr. Jefferson Davis, who remind- 
ed the Senate that the condemned muskets of our Government are con- 
stantly sold off to the highest bidders, and may therefore be found in all 
parts of the world. We observe that the revolting Indians of Yucatan are 
spoken of as if they were borderers making an incursion ; and it is assert- 
ed that the United States is consequently bound by treaty to defend the 
Mexican territory against them, But are they so in reality? Or are they 
not Yucatecos as much as the men who call for help, but put not their 
shoulders to the wheel? Bitterly deploring the bloody atrocities of these 
Indians, we yet trust for the sake of the righteous principle of non-inter- 
ference, that the President will order ships of war to the coast to carry off 
the victims of this outbreak, without sending any military force to fight out 
the battles of the Yucatecos. It would singularly complicate affairs if the 
Treaty of peace should be rejected and hostilities resumed, that the United 
States troops should be acting for the Mexicans in one province and 
against them in another. 

Mexico. _ The New Orleans papers of the 4th inst. give long accounts 
of a battle fought at Santa Cruz de Rosales aboutsixty miles from Chihua- 
hua between the American forces under General Price and a large body 
of Mexicans under Governor Trias of Chihuahua. The latter were total- 
ly defeated, with a loss of 150 killed, as many wounded, and the capture 
of the Governer himself, about forty officers, 14 pieces of artillery and 
3000 stand of small arms. The loss on the American side is only estima- 
ted at 5 killed and 20 wounded. 





St. Dominco.—Capt. Williams of the brig Ellsworth, arrived on Thurs- 
day, in 21 days from St. Domingo, reports that an insurrection against 
the Government was in active progress. The Captain reports that when 
forty miles from Port au Prince, the weather being very calm, he heard 
heavy firing in that direction. * 


Wasutncton.—There are rumours of the rejection of the Treaty of 
posse with Mexico, but nothing certain is known. Every journal here 
has "8 correspondent, and the reports differ widely. It seems to us that 
there is a lull in political affairs at Washington, all parties holding their 
breath until the nomination of the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency which will be made on Monday week the 22nd inst., at Baltimore. 
Mr. Trrist, the (lemi-semi-official agent of the administration in Mexico, 


asrres lately at New Orleans, and is, by this time, we presume in 
Washington. 





Emic 7 eas . . 
a Seg tar addition to the proper regulations recently establish. 
y the British Government for the safety and health of emigrants em- 


bar . . . . - J i 
king in the United Kingdom for the Western Continent, we observe 
that an order in council 


, dated 18th ult. goes many steps further. 
sufficient, water in am 


Space 
elit and p Det oly mye Pre proper stock of provisions, and 
depadhtcuan, hon are absolutely essential, and the government 

supply to a class of passengers who are in some 


espects unable, and in others neglectful to supply themselves. But the 





orders now issued enter into a variety of detail more fitting for a con- 

vict ship than an emigrant ship, which will be difficult to fulfil to the let- 
ter, and which if unfulfilled may lead to difficulties better avoided. We 
may properly refuse to clear vessels at our ports, unless the health and 
safety of our countrymen be in the main secured; but it seems to us 
absurd to regulate our merchant ships as if they were all ships of 
war. This petty interference in small matters is a prevailing fault of the 

age, and we think results much from an itch for legislation in subor- 
dinate officials. 





We cannot be expected to comment on all the libels against the British 
Government that appear in print, more especially with reference to Ire- 
land, that prolific subject of calumny and misrepresentation. That res- 
pectable paper, however, the Journal of Commerce, in a leading article on 
Saturday last, remarks upon the disabilities in Ireland to manufacture wool 
and cotton. We should really be glad to know the nature of this disability. 
Is there not more of disinclination than disability ? 
wondered at? 


RESOLUTIONS COMPLIMENTARY TO DR. BARTLETT. 


Ata numerous and highly respectable meeting of British merchants and 
Englishmen—resident in New York and Brooklyn—friends of John 8. 
Bartlett, M. D. lafe Editor and Proprietor of the “ Atstoy,” held at the 
City Hotel, New York, on Thursday evening, May 4th :— 

On motion, Thomas Dixon, Esq., was unanimously called to the Chair 
and the Rev. Moses Marcus, B. D., appointed Secretary. 

Whereupon, the Hon. J. Leander Starr having explained the nature and 
object of the meeting, read the following Preamble :— 

Whereas, the friends of Dr. Bartlett have learned with extreme regret; 
that in consequence of long-continued illness he has at length found him- 
self compelled to resign the Editorial charge and direction of that most 
excellent and invaluable journal, the “ New York Albion,” after services 
so faithfully and judiciously administered for the protection and further- 
ance of British interests, and for promoting peace with this country, 

Resolved, That the high estimation in which Dr. Bartlett is held through- 
out this community is worthy at this time of some especial expression of 
the favour and estimation in which he is so universally held, inasmuch as 
his fidelity and zeal as an Editor, and the singular firmness and ability with 
which he has conducted his — for the period of 25 years (displaying 
the utmost candor, fairness and impartiality,) have been of essential ser- 
vice to the best interests of our mother country, oftentimes, indeed, in 
trying circumstances when no other means could have been so advan- 
tageously employed. 

Resolved, That a Committee convey personally to Dr. Bartlett a copy of 
the above Resolution in testimony of our respect and esteem for him, and 
our best wishes for his speedy recovery to health, which we trust his ces- 
sation from public engagements may bring to him. 

THOMAS DIXON, Chairman. 


On Motion of Robert Bage, Esq., seconded by Edward F. Sanderson, 
Esq.— 

Resolved unanimously, That the Preamble and Resolutions which have 
been read by Mr. Starr, be received and adopted. 

The Chairman, previously to putting the question on the foregoing Re- 
solution, fully and satisfactorily expressed his very hearty concurrence in 
every word embodied in the Resolutions, as a just and proper tribute of 
respect for, and well-deserved by, Dr. Bartlett: whom, he said, he had 
known personally and set ans for years, and who was all, and had 
done all that was said of him. 

On Motion, 

Resolved unanimously, That the Hon. J. Leander Starr, Edward F. San- 
derson, Esq., and John C. Beales, M. D., be a Committee to wait upon Dr. 
Bartlett, with a copy of the proceedings of this meeting. 

On Motion, 

Resolved unanimously, That a vote of thanks be presented to Thomas 
Dixon, Esq., for his kindness in taking the Chair. 

On Motion, adjourned. 


And if so, can it be 


MOSES MARCUS, Clerk. 
New York, May 4th, 1848. Secretary. 

The Committee having, in pursuance of the Resolution, waited on Dr. 
Bartlett with a copy of the foregoing proceedings, Dr. B. made the fol- 
lowing reply :— 

New York, May 6th, 1848. 

GenxtLemen,—I receive with all the respect that becomes me these 
kind and complimentary Resolutions. They are doubly valuable because 
they were unasked, and unsolicited; and because they emanate from 
friends and countrymen who are every way dear to me. 

No man can pass through a course of what may in a manner be 
called public life, without yearning for the approbation of those who are 
accustomed to watch his motives and to scan his actions. The resolutions 
you bear seem to announce that I have earned your approbation, and 
that I have at least, done my duty. 

For the favourable wish you are pleased to express for my future wel- 
fare, 1am sincerely thankful. I receive it, as I do the whole proceed. 
ings, asa touching memento of long cherished friendship—friendship not 
so much won by any supposed personal merit you may kindly award tome, 
as for my love of England, and for the humble efforts I have made to 
preserve the peace and promote the prosperity of the two countries. 

With fervent wishes for the health and happiness of you, gentlemen 
individually, aud of those kind friends who have acted with you 
with great respect, 


I am 


Your obliged friend, and faithful servant, 


J.S. BARTLETT. 
The Hon. J. Leander Starr, 


E. F. Sanderson, Esq. 


New York. 
Dr. Beales, 


ENTERTAINMENT ON BOARD THE STEAM-SHIP “ AMERICA.” 


On Saturday afternoon last a very numerous party was invited by Mr. 
Cunard to visit this magnificent ship; and amongst the hundreds who 
availed themselves of the opportunity, we observed many of the celebri- 
ties and much of the fashion and beauty of New York. 
and agreeable entertainment we have seldom seen. 

The ship herself is a model of marine architecture. The beauty of her 
mould, the neatness of her appointments, her massive strength and roomy 
accommodation are equally remarkable. The engine room alone is a per- 
fect marvel to those unused to such sights, and drew forth many marks of 
admiration from the visitors. In short skill and science seem to have been 
exhausted in rendering her a perfect ship. 


A more elegant 


A collation was served in the saloon to a long continued succession of 
guests, too numerous to be all accommodated at one and the same time 
but all in turn courteously and hospitably entertained. There was good 
cheer, and hearty welcome, and much conviviality. Governor Penning- 
ton of New Jersey was in the chair, and well merited and appropri- 
ate tributes were paid to Mr. Cunard, to the able and experienced Captain 
Judkins, and to other parties who had a hand in preparing the “ America” 
for the “Cunard Line.” After the creature comforts were disposed of, 
a band of music summoned the ladies to the upperdeck, and dancing was 
enjoyed with equal relish. Taken altogether, it was a gay and pleasant 
party. The good ship sailed on Wednesday for Halifax and Liverpool, 
carrying out eighty-eight passengers for Liverpool and seven for Halifax: 
together with upwards of half a million of dollars in specie. 

We observe many comments on the relative performances of the Brit- 
ish and American steam ships. So far, we believe, we keep the lead, 
which we attribute solely to our long experience in the adaptation o { 
— to sea-going vessels. Whilst on this side of the Atlantic, the most 
Bw ift and sumptuous steamers have been thronging the Hudson, the Mis- 
sissippi, and other rivers and smooth water lakes, we at home have been 
compelled to build nearly all of our steamships fitted to contend with 





seas of terrific character. Those familiar with our coast, know well that 
foa eight months in the year a river steamer could scarcely live an hour 
in any of our channels. As our necessity, so has been our work; and our 
builders have, per force, acquired that experience whose results all must 
admire. The field of competition is now fairly opened, and from it the 
public much derive more benefit. 


On Thursday the well known and favourite steam-ship 
Great Western anchored off the Battery, having arrived from Bermuda in 
78 hours. She commences the monthly line of communication. She sail- 
ed again yesterday on her return to Bermuda and the West Indies. The 
only news by her is the arrival at Bermuda of the Earl of Dundonald, the 
newly appointed Naval Commander in Chief on the West India and Hali- 
fax Station, who relieves Sir Francis W. Austin K.C.B. 


Beruupba. 





We observe that Mr. Orlando Ware, express courier between Kingston, 
C. W., and Boston, was arrested last Saturday, between Sackett’s Har- 
bour and Oswego, for having mailable matter illegally in his possession. 
The account from the Watertown Jeffersonian, which has gone the round 
of the papers, makes Mr. Ware declare himself the agent of the British 
Government. We venture to contradict this fact, in the absence of any 
proof whatever. That individuals in office may have availed themselves 
of his services in their private capacity is probable enough ; but the Brit 
ish Government does not employ paid ageuts to violate the laws of foreign 


and friendly States. 
Pusic. 
MR. ARTHURSON’S SOIREE MUSICALE. 


There was quite a full and fashionable audience assembled at the Socie- 
ty Library, on Monday Evening, on the occasion of a delightful entertain- 
ment given by Mr. Arthurson. 

The Programme was not of acharacter to excite much attention from 
the public, but it presented a most pleasing selection to all who love good 
and sterling music. 

Besides selection from Haydn, Mendelssohn and others, there were sever- 
al beautiful and sterling old English glees, to hear which alone would 
have been worth the price of admission. 

The old English glee is a style of music known only to a few amateurs 
in this country, and utterly unknown either in Germany, France, or Italy. 
It is a school of music entirely peculiar to the genius of the English peo- 
ple, and must rank as a high branch of the divine art. The amount of 
fine compositions which this school comprises.is incalculable; they em- 
brace every variety of subject—the grave, the gay, the sentimental, the 
comic and the social. Most of them are written fora class of voice but 
rarely to be met with in thiscountry, we mean the alto male voice. The 
scarcity of this class of voice is a great hindrance to the frequent perfor- 
mance of the best of these glees, and also prevents the spread of taste 
for their peculiar beauties; but still there is a sufficient number—many 
hundreds—written for female voices with tenors and basses, to bring them 
We should be rejoiced to 
find the “Glee” more frequently given at our musical assemblies and 
concerts; how much more improving to the taste ‘of the community 
would such compositions prove, than the weak and meaningless works of 
Verdi and his soulless tribe. They would give a vigorous and healthy 
tone to the taste, which would advance the right understanding of Music 
with rapid strides. 

The Glees sung on this occasion were “ See the Chariot at hand,” “ The 
Flocks shall leave the Mountains,” “ When wallids breathe soft,” and “ Ye 
spotted Snakes.” 

The first has been trequently sung at our concerts, and is a charming 


within the scope of ordinary amateur parties. 





melody exquisitely harmonized. The second is the celebrated trio from 
Handel’s Serenata, Acis and Galatea, and there is probably nothing in the 
range of vocal music superior to this trio, whether for beauty of melody, 
perfect development of the sentiment, or for great dramatic effect. It has 
formed the model upon which the stage trios have been based for the 
last hundred years, and it stands out at this time as strongly marked and 
as original as at the time of its conception. 

The third glee is descriptive of the ocean when a pleasant breeze ig 
ruffling its bosom; afterwards of an angry storm, and finally of the suc- 
ceeding calm. It is better known, perhaps, than most English glees, and 
has always maintained its place as a work of the highest imagination and 
merit 

The fourth is a sort of Fairy invocation, and is distinguished for its charm- 
ing melody and fine harmony. 

These glees were all well executed, and gave great delight to every 
one present, and attempts were made to encore them all, but fortunately 
for the singers the attempts did not succeed in every case. 

Mr. Arthurson sang an Italian song, written expressly for him by Mr. 
H. 8. Saroni, in a very chaste and pleasing manner. The composition is 
highly creditable to Mr. Saroni. The melody is graceful and passionate, 
and the harmony is rich and varied. He has been successful in wedding 
to the Italian model some of the rich imagination of the German feeling, 
and the union has proved exceedingly happy. 

Mr. Arthurson sang several times, but the songs which pleased the most 
were those by particular request, and not on the programme. “ My pret- 
ty Jane” he sang in the most delightful manner and gained an enthusiastic 
encore. He then sung ‘“‘ Here’s a health to thee, Mary,” which gave 
equal satisfaction. 

Mr. Arthurson is an extraordinary favourite with his audiences, and 
we have no doubt that he would have crowded audiences, were he to an. 
nounce a series of ballad Soirées, by himself alone. 

Mrs. Edward Loder sang Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, “She never told 
her love” in most exquisite style ; she was, as usual, unanimously encored. 
She has made that canzonet her own, and many go to concerts when she 
sings it, to hear that alone. - 

Miss De Luce sang Maria Hawes’ song, “ I'll speak of thee” very plea 
singly, and took part in the glees very ettectively. 

Miss Watson sang a MS. song, the words by Mrs. Mary Hewitt, with 
much taste and expression. The words are truly beautiful, and the music 
was well spoken of and generally admired. Miss Watson also shares in the 
merit of the excellence of the glee singing. 

Mrs. Leach was unfortunate in the selection of the song and the accom- 
panyist ; besides, we think the lady mistakes her voice, which she uses ag 
a soprano, while it is undoubtedly a contralto. 

Mr. Stephen Leach sang excellently well as usual. He sang a song, 
“T’'ve wandered in the Woodlands,” written for him by Mr. H. 8. Saroni, 
to which he rendered full justice. The song in its character is unmistaka- 
bly German ; in feeling, from a peculiarity it is German all over, and it 
will rank with many of the popular German lyrics. It is every way credi- 
table to Mr. Saroni’s talents, which by the bye are being developed daily. 

Messrs. J. O. Kyle and W. A. King played a duo concertante in a very 
brilliant manner, and Mr. Kyle played with much taste and finish a very 
charming Flute concerto. 

Mr. W. A. King presided at the Piano with great ability; why is he 
not more often seen in the concert room ? 





DEATH OF DONIZETTI. 
The death of so distinguished a man is undoubtedly a public calamity, 
and demands somewhat more than an ordinary notice. His name and 
fame had filled Europe for over twenty-five years, and his music continues 
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to hold almost undisputed possession of the Italian stage, and we doubt 
very much if another star of the same hemisphere will arise to eclipse 
him in many years. 

Gaetan Donizetti was born in the year 1798, at Bergamo, and was in- 
ended by his father for a lawyer, but he was fascinated first by painting ; 
tafterwards music took possession of his soul, and he became a musi- 
cian !—He first studied with Signor Mayer, and afterwards with Mattel, 
at the Conservatory at Bologna, where he remained three years. 

His first opera was called Enrico di Borgogna, and was produced at 
Venice in 1818. In the nine succeeding years he produced nineteen operas: 
at various places, and with various success. 

In 1828 he met with his first great success. He produced his opera, 
Esale di Roma, at the San Carlos, the principal characters being sustained 
by Madlle Tosi, Signor Winter, and Signor Lablache. This success at 
once established his fame. 

In the same year, 1828, he also composed three other operas. In 1829, 
he wrote J! Paria, for the San Carlos. In 1830 he wrote five operas. In 


‘1831 he wrote his first really grand opera, Anna Bolena, the characters 


were sustained by Mesdames Pasta, Orlandi, and Signori Laroche, Rubi- 
ni and F. Galli. Fausta, which he composed for Naples, was his thirty 
third opera. 

In 1832 he composed the opera Ugo Conte di Parigi, sung by Pasta, 
Grisi, Donizetti, and Negrini. 

In the same year 1832, his first truly successful comic Opera was pro- 
duced the Elisir d’ Amore. Sancia di Castiglia was the third and lastOpera 
composed in this year. ‘ 

In 1833 he wrote three Operas, and in 1834 also three, among Which was 
his master piece Lucrezia Borgia. 

In 1835 he wrote three Operas, which were Gemma di Vergy, Marino 
Faliero and Lucia di Lammermoor, the last of which was written expressly 
for Madame Persiani, and was produced at the San Carlo. 

In 1836 he produced Belisario, Betly, and L’ Assedio di Calais, ond in 1837 
he produced his fifteenth work, Pia de Tolomet, and in the same year Roberto 
Devereux. 

Maria di Rudenz, written for the Fenice at Venice, was his only Opera 
in 1838. In 1839 he only wrote one Opera Gianni di Parigi. 

In the month of February, 1840, he produced La Fille du Regiment at 
the Opera Comique, Paris; which was expressly written for Madile 
Borghese. He also produced in Paris, this year, Les Martyrs and La Fa- 
vorita. 

In 1841, Adelia was produced at Rome; in 1842 Maria Padilla at La 
Scala, and in Vienna Linda di Chamouniz. 

In 1843 he produced his famous comic Opera, Don Pasquale, which was 
composed for the Italian Opera in Paris, and was sung by Grisi, Mario, 
Tamburini and Lablache. The Lyric Tragedy of Maria di Rohan was 
produced at Vienna in June of the same year, and in the autumn Don 
Sebastian di Portugal was brought out in Paris. 

His sixty third and last opera, Caterina Cornaro, was produced at Na- 
ples in 1844. 

He has left behind him two uncompleted operas, Gabriella di Vergy and 
Le Dued’ Alba, and he was preparing another comic opera for Grisi, Ma- 
rio, Ronconi and Lablache, in Paris, when his faculties became prostrated, 
He was first taken to the Maison de Santé, at’ Vitry near Paris, and after- 
wards to a house in the Champs Elysées. 

He was finally taken to the place of his birth, where he lingered sev- 
eral months and died on the 8th of April, 1848. He died in the house of 
Signora Basini, a rich lad yet Bergamo, after five days of mortal struggle, 
surrounded by his early friends and most ardent admirers. 

Donizetti was married but once ; his wife, Signorina Verginia Vasselli, 





the danghter of an advocate at Rome, died in 1835 of the cholera, being 
at that time enceinte. He was devotedly attached to the fair sex, and his 
fine personal appearance and amiable manners made him a universal fa- 
vourite. 

He wrote besides the operas mentioned, many fugitive pieces, such as 
cantatas, vocal pieces for the Chamber and for the Album, masses and 
vespers, a miserere for Vienna, some quartettes for two violins, tenor and 
violoncello, overtures, variations for the piano-forte, a monody on the 
death of Malibran, &c. Donizetti was also a fine poet, and always care- 
fully revised his /ibretti. 

Donizetti was the successor of Zingarelli in the direction of the Con- 
servatory at Naples; and was also appointed, after Lerida, chapel master 
to the Imperial Court of Vienna. 

Italy has sustained an irreparable loss in the death of the gifted Doni- 
zetti, and the Italian stage will find a vacancy made by his death very 
difficult to fill up, for one of so versatile and facile a talent is of a hun- 
dred years. In a futurenumber we shall speak of his works critically; at 
this time we can but record and lament the death of one whom nature 
had so highly distinguished. 





Our readers will recognise in the following the pen of a well known 
critic, who has, for a long period, ably conducted the dramatic criticisms 
of the Albion. They will be glad to learn that we have secured his ser- 
vices. 


Drama. 


Broapway Treatre.—Mr. Collins has been the principal star attrac- 
tion at this house during the week, having renewed his engagement for 
“six nights more” in consequence of the approbation and success which 
attended his previous one. 

He is playing his old round of characters, and is singing his accustomed 
favourite songs with undiminished power of attraction, affording delight to 
numerous audiences, and yielding to himself and the managers an abun- 
dant harvest of remuueration. 

On Tuesday “ The Nervous Man” was produced in a very creditable 
style, Mr. Blake sustaining, for the first time in this city, the character of 
Aspen. As this part has been identified with Mr. Placide, we felt 
some interest in witnessing the performance of Mr. Blake in the part, con- 
sidering it to be one in which he would be eminently successful. Aspen, 
in his hands, is not the strongly marked character it becomes in Mr. Pla- 
cide’s delineations; there is more of the subdued style, peculiar in all Mr. 
Blake undertakes, and the bye play is more attended to. Its general ef- 

fect was good, but we think it was wanting in the expression and strong 
tone of character Placide infuses into his admirable representation of the 
part. 

To-night Mr. Collins terminates his engagement with a benefit, and on 
Monday next we understand that Mr. Anderson willappear. The Broad- 
way appears to be in the full tide of its successful experiment. 

Bowery Turarre—Jacos Letsten.—We have attended two repre- 
sentations of the new play, produced at this theatre by Mr. Murdoch, 
from a desire to render full and impartial justice to its merits, and we re- 
gret to be compelled to say, that however meritorious Jacob Leisler may 
be, in parts, taken as a literary production, yet judged by the standard 
which constitutes an effective acting drama, it comparatively fails, and 
precisely, we think, from its lack of those necessary constituents of a 


good play, concentrated interest and connected action. We believe all 
the minor defects of this play, to be only secondary causes of its want 


of success, when compared with the absence of that interest which can 
alone secure the attention and approbation of modern audiences. Hence 
the play is dull, heavy, and as a whole, deficient in dramatic effect. 

The public press has so fully and extensively given the plot of this 


piece that we may be spared the task of repeating it in detail. The 
principal events in the brief public life of Leisler are embodied in the 
play, and a fictitious love plot is called in to aid in the interest of the 
drama. Derrick Leisler, (Clarke) the son of the hero, is introduced as 
the lover of Miss Bayard (Mrs. Abbott). The other characters are 
chiefly historical. 

Two or three original ones are, however, introduced, and they formim- 
portant accessories in conducting the action and in giving a character to 
the drama. Brockholdst Vermilyea, a sturdy Dutch Burgher, admirably 
played by Marshall,—Ensign Josh Stoll, the buffo of the play, in which 
Burke is a host,—Covenhoven, the Recorder of New York (Bellamy) and 
Loopwinge, an Indian prophetess, (Mrs. Madison.) 

Out of these varied materials, it would appear that a very effective, 
active play might be constructed, especially with the high poetical talent 
already exhibited by the author in his tragedy of Witchcraft. We have be- 
fore stated where he has failed. The interest is so diffused as to lose all 
concentrated point; the scenes are disconnected, and do not gradually 
lead to a development of the main plot with an increased force of inter- 
est. Although there are individual scenes of striking dramatic effect, we 
would instance the scene before the Council, at the close of the first act, 
and a similar one which terminates the third act. The other great dis- 
advantage we consider is, that like many modern plays, the chief charac- 
terabsorbs nearly the whole attention. These mono dramas of the mod- 
ernstage may succeed where the principal actor is one ofthe highest order 
of histrionic talent, but without disparaging the powers of Mr. Murdoch, 
he has not yet attained that point of excellence in his profession, which 
enables him to carry a whole play upon his individual shoulders. 

The language of this drama breathes the very spirit of Republicanism, 
and so far it is truly what an American drama should be. The author has 
availed himself of all the lights that an age of progress has developed, and 
a somewhat anomalous cast is given to the expressions of the leading 
characters, who are made to talk in the stereotyped phraseology of our 
times; they seem, indeed, to have been gifted with prescience, and feel 
and speak two hundred years in advance of their age. This perhaps is 
all allowable, but it destroys the verisimilitude of history, as does the 
intellectual, lofty, and pure tone given to the Hero falsify the positive 
facts recorded of Leisler’s character and mental qualifications. Anti- 
rentism is forcibly advocated in connection with other ultra liberal views, 
but to balance these equivocal doctrines, the author has made Leisler 
hesitate to commit any overt act of rebellion, until he learns the abdica- 
tion of James 2nd, when he considers himself absolved from his allegiance, 
It is a noble trait in the character of Leisler, and a well directed compli- 
ment to the supremacy of the law. 

We cannot close our necessarily brief strictures on this new play, without 
expressing our strong objections to two radically defective points in its 
constructure. The introduction of the supernatural machinery, and the 
final catastrophe. 

The author incurred a heavy responsibility in attempting to imitate the 
accessories which give such effect to Shakspeare’s Macbeth, whose Witches 
with their unearthly language created for the occasion, their sublime and 
mystic accompaniments, aided as they are on the stage by music almost 
as immortal as the language they are embodied in, present such an unap- 
proachable sublimity of excellence, as to render the task of successful im- 
itation hopeless. Loopwinge, the Indian Prophetess, speaks only the par- 
aphrased language of Cooper’s novels. The supernatural visitations in the 
incantation scene, where Leisler seeks to learn the fate of his proposed 
enterprise, provoked comparisons with the similar scene in Macbeth, This 
the author should have avoided. 

The final catastrophe of the piece should be changed. It is a violation 

of all the rules of good taste and correct feeling. Conceive the horror of 
such a scene, in this age of refinement :—Leisler is actually beheaded in 
sight of the audience !—the axe is seen to descend—we hear the blow— 
the headless trunk is partially exposed, and Derrick Leisler rushes to the 
scaffold, dips his handkerchief in the blood of his father, tears the reeking 
trophy, and gives a portion to Vermilyea, and waving the bloody symbol 
ou high with vociferous shouts, the curtain falls! Such an accumulation 
of horrors is a perversion of the drama’s legitimate purpose. It is caleu- 
lated to brutalize audiences who should be refined and sublimated by dra- 
matic exhibitions. 
We have spoken plainly and impartially, on what we conceive to be the 
defects of this play, but we are equally bound in justice to admit, that it 
possesses an infinite deal of merit. It gives renewed evidence of the au- 
thor’s capability of ultimately succeeding in this, the most difficult of all 
literary conposition. If he has comparativoly failed in his two first efforts 
he may console himself with the reflection that he has the illustrious name 
of Byron and Scott to point to, who both failed as dramatic authors. It 
should not discourage him from a third attempt, for experience and pa- 
tience will yet teach him the true secrets of future success. 

We have left ourselves without space to notice the acting of Jacob Leis- 
ler. Mr. Murdoch has evidently given the character a close study ; he de- 
claims the part beautifully, but it is more declamation than embodiment. 
Marshall is peculiarly effective in Vermilyea—the rough energy of the 
character exactly fits him. Dyott, as Milburne, is sensible and judicious. 
Burke makes the most of Josh Stoll, and every line tells. The character is 
but a sketch, however. Bellamy burlesques the worthy Recorder. Clarke 
invests Derrick Leisler with all his usual melo-dramatic style of speaking 
—why will not this promising young actor learn to talk? Hall makes 
quite a part of the drunken, brutal Capt. Ingoldsby ; and Jordan and War- 
den are infinitely amusing in the two exquisites. Mrs. Phillips has 
but little to do as Mrs. Leisler, but that little is done judiciously, and 
Mrs. Abbott gives a lovely picture of the young Colonial belle. We re- 
gretted to see the Indian woman entrusted to Mrs. Madison. This lady, 
although a clever actress, is wanting in the physical powers required tur 
the prophetess. She did not cover up the inconsistency of the character, 
and the effect of the incantation scene was marred by her want of charac- 
teristic embodimeut. 

The play is admirably put upon the stage ; the scenery is new and ap- 
propriate, and the costumes are perfect. The groupings and stage effects, 
under the supervision of Mr. Barry are all the author could desire. 

The play was repeated to telorably well-filled houses until Thursday 
evening, when it was withdrawn in consequence of the indisposition of 
Mr. Murdoch. Last night it was to be again performed. 


LOCAL NEWS. 


M. Leon Favre has been nominated by M. De Lamartine French 
Consul General for this port, in place of M. Delaforest.—M. Galliardet, 
late editor and proprietor of the Courier des Etats Unis, sailed on Monday 
for Havre in the ship Splendid. We are glad to hear that he will contin- 
ue his ble contributions to that spirited journal.—The anniversaries of 
the Religious Charitable Institutions of New York have been held here 
during the week, and still continue. This is also the season in London 
tor similar observances, and the celebrity of the “May meetings” there is 
extensively recognized.—On Monday last the Honorable W. F. Havemey- 
er, the newly elected Mayor, and the newly elected City Council took 
possession of office.—On Tuesday the Germans of New York paraded the 
streets in honor of the recent revolutions in the Fatherland, and they 
mustered in the Park where patriotic speeches were delivered.—We be- 
lieve that Professor Agassiz is on the eve of setting out to explore the 
Rocky Mountains. A survey conducted by one so eminent would be of 
the highest value to the scientific world.—A great and disastrous fire oc- 
curred on the 9th inst. at Detroit, Michigan. Fifty buildings were de- 
stroyed, the loss being estimated at from one hundred and fifty to two 











hundred thousand dollars.—Mr. David 8. Jones, of thiscity, died on Wed- 
nesday last. He was a member of the Bar during a period of fifty years 
and recently a judge of Queen’s County. Many tributes of respect to 
his memory have appeared in the city papers. 





ITEMS OF FOREIGN NEWS BY THE BRITANNIA 


The Railroad from Boulogne, through Amiens to Paris, was opened in 
its entire length on Monday the 17th ult.—Prince and Princess Metter- 
nich arrived in London on the 20th ult. from Rotterdam. They are stay- 
ing at the Brunswick hotel, Hanover Square, and desire to remain incog- 
nito under the names of M. and Madame Mittigua.—Jullien, the eminent 
conductor of monster concerts, in which capacity he made money, both 
in London and Paris, has totally failed as manager of a theatre. We ob- 
serve his name as a bankrupt recorded in the last London Gazette.—The 
Queen was to return to town for the season on the 2nd inst., when the 
usual Levees and Drawing Rooms will be held, and two State balls and 
a concert be given by her Majesty. The season is expected to be unusu- 
ally brilliant, the disturbed state of the continent having brought many 
distinguished foreigners into London.—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton presided as 
Chairman of the General Theatrical Fund Dinner, with Charles Dickens 
as Vice. It was proposed that the Covent Garden and Drury Lane Fund 
should be amalgamated with the above; and in the present reduced state 
of dramatic affairs in England, it would probably be a judicious move.— 
It will be remembered that Mr. Bunn, lately manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, recovered two thousand pounds damages, in an action brought by 
him against Jenny Lind, for breach of contract. The Swedish nightin- 
gale has, through her counsel, moved for a new trial on the plea of ex- 
cessive damages. The court, however, very properly rofaeed to grant 
the application, this precise sum having been offered’ by the lady before 
the cause came on.—Tom Steele, O’Connell’s “head pacificator,” has at- 
tempted to commit suicide. We give the particulars elsewhere.—The 
stores and furniture of the well known iron Steamship Great Britain were 
sold at auction in Liverpool on the 13th ult. The sale attracted much 
notice, and was very numerously attended.—A Mademoiselle Schwartz 
has maae her debut on the boards of the Queen’s Theatre, in the part of 
Orsini in the opera of Lucrezia Borgia. She made a great hit in the well 
known drinking song, receiving the unusual honour of a double encore. If 
we remember rightly it wasin this opera, and especially this air, that Alboni 
opened the way to her present high position. is said that from a win- 
dow overlooking Kennington Common the attendants at the late Chartist 
meeting were daguerreotyped ; and that the process has indisputably 
proved that there were not ten thousand persons present. We have nodoubt 
of the fact, but the proof is insufficient without evidence that the fac 
simile was taken when the Common was most fully crowded.—Macready 
was to appear at the Marylebone Theatre with Mrs. Warner on Easter 
Monday. Mrs. Warner is said to have taken the Surrey Theatre.—The 
Right Honourable Milner Gibson, M. P. for Manchester, has resigned the 
office of Vice President of the Board of Trade.—Negotiations between 
the Prussian Government and the house of Rothschild for a new loan are 
announced to have totally failed.—It is stated in the papers from the 
Hague that the Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies has been au- 
thorized to declare Menado, at Celebes, a free port.—It is thought to be 
practicable to embody the first letter of the name of every light-house 
with the light itself, to be visible at the same distance. Mr. G. Wells is 
the inventor of the process. If successful, this plan would prevent many 
pe apmei form of prayer for the maintenance of peace and tran- 
quillity was ordered to be read in the English Churches on Good Friday 
and the four following Sundays.—Donizetti, who has for two years past 
been out of his mind, died at Bergamo on the 6th of last ali 
We have had a short memoir of his life drawn up for us.—A 
meeting has been held in London for the purpose of establishing a 
Labourer’s Relief Emigration Society. It points especially to New Zea- 
land and the Australiza Colonies.—There is some talk of the Government 
substituting Birkenk ad for Chester as a military depot.—Lord James Stu- 
art is appointed Lord Lieutenantof Buteshire in place of the late Marquis 
of Bute; and R. M. Talbot, Esq., Lord Lieutenant for the County of 
Glamorgan.—A new view has been exhibited at the diorama in London, 
where the i/usions of painting have been carried to a high pitch of per- 
fection. The subject 1s Mount Etna from the Ruins of Taormina, we have 
elsewhere remarked upon the Jocale in connection with Mr. Cole’s pictures 
—The Europa, another of the splendid new steamers for the North Ameri- 
can Steam Shipping Company, has been launched from the building-yard 
of Mr. Wood, Port-Glasgow.—The London Electric Telegraph Company 
does not find it so advantageous a speculation as was at first expected ; 
and have given notice to 150 employés, mechanics, &c., that their services 
would be dispensed with for the present.—The colliers have suddenly 
turned out in the coal districts adjoining Coventry. The yeomanry have 
been marched to Birmingham to watch treasonable movements anticipated 
from the Chartists and disatlected.—A copying telegraph has been invent- 
ed in London by which not only written characters, but letterpress print- 
ing may be copied with rapidity, and fac-simile copies of the morning 
papers may thus be transmitted to Liverpool and Manchester long before 
the papers themselves are delivered to their readers in London.—The 
Adiniralty have determined to assemble a reserve steam force of twelve 
vessels at Portsmouth, to be formed in two or three divisions, in order 
that at least four steamers may be ready for sea in every respect “on the 
shortest notice.” —It is reported by a London contemporary that it is the 
intention of the government to reduce the newspaper stamp to the price 
of one farthing, and also to bring down the advertisement pe from eigh- 
teen pence to sixpence.—The total number of vessels captured by her 
Majesty’s squadron on suspicion of being engaged in the pra trade, du- 
ring the years 1846 and 1847, was 107; viz., 39 in 1846, and 67 in 1847. 
The total number of slaves landed from prizes taken by Her Majesty’s 
ships, and liberated at Sierra Leone, in the fourteen years, commencin 
with 1832, and ending with 1845, was 38,677.—An additional premium a 
two per cent. is charged on the insurance of English vessels and their car- 
goes to the Baltic, to cover the war risk, occasioned by the threatening 
attitude of the Germanic confederation against Denmark, while vessels 
belonging to the countries composing the confederation are subject to 
much higher rates. £15 15s. has been asked at Lioyd’s for a cargo from 
Rio Janeiro to Bremen, in a Bremen vessel. 

It has been officially ascertained that the number of Russian troops 
on the frontiers of Poland and Prussia is almost daily increased, and that 
they have drawn nearer to the territory of the latter. Much apprehen- 
sion on that score prevails in Konigsberg and throughout the province 
generally. Itis now certain that a great numher of Prussian troops will 
be placed along the frontiers. 

Although a rumour in general circulation, it is not strictly correct that 
Government have already leased or purchased the immense pile of build- 
ings paradoxically called the “ Birkenhead Dock Cottages,” at Bidston, 
for military barracks. Certainly, these costly buildings, constructed en 
the principle of the Edinburgh “ flats,” are much more fit for soldiers 
than for families. The site, too, is elevated, and peculiarly healthy 
Hence, we are glad to find that there have been communications re- 
specting them from head-quarters, and that they have been surveyed on 
the part of Government. The proximity of military will be a wholesome 
check on those anarchists from Ireland who talk of burning Liverpool, and 
reddening the skies with the blaze of the Babylons of England.—Liverpoo! 
Mail. 


Atremptep Revotution 1n Eoypt.—Accounts from Cairo, Egypt, state 
that some unruly spirits having raised a tumult aud clamour for changes 
in the Government, Ibraham Pacha promised all the people asked for, 
and when they were quieted sent for the leaders of the movement, and 
hung them without any ceremony. ‘This, if true, 18 of a piece with Me- 
hemet Ali’s massacre of the Mamelukes in 1811. 





Osrrvary.—On the 27th March, at Gibraltar, Lieut-Colonel Dedes 
on the 5th April, at Ryde, Sir T. C. Sheppard, Bart. On the 9th at Ten 
by, South Wales, the Hon. Henry Hare, brother of the Earl of Listowel 
—On the 12th at Dagnam Park, Essex, Sir Thos. Neaves, Bart.—On the 
16th, at Cromer Hall, Mr. Henry Baring, brother of Lord Ashburton 
and the late Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. 





GuaTemata. A treaty has been entered into between Great Britain and Gua 
temala. It was signed on the 22d February. 


South America. A general Congress of the South American States is soon to 
meet at Lima. It will be composed of representatives from the Republics of Chili 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and New Granada. There are some hopes of peace be 
tween Peru and Bolivia. Ministers have been appointed by the republics, to 
meet at Arequipa, and there form a treaty of commerce and riendship. 


The Congress of Ecuador has met. The party of Telores, in that country, is said 
to be very small, being composed principally of a few monarchists, the only persons 
who desire that he should resume the government. N. O. Crescent, May |. 


Letters from Yucatan, to the 14th April, state that the Indians have elected 4 
King, under the name of Tutulxiu, which was the name of their King or Chief be- 
fore the conquest of the Spaniards. He was crowned in the famous ruins of Cha 
chen ie, on the 9h of April. Washington National Intelligencer of the 10th 
instant. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN. 
BY COUNT D’ORSAY. 


This picture is now exhibiting at Gothic Hall, Broadway, and its merit 
induces us to commend it to public notice. As a likeness, as a produc- 
tion of a noble amateur, and as a work of art, it is equally worthy of at- 
tention. Her Majesty is represented the size of life, habited in a cherry- 
coloured velvet riding dress, decorated with the ribbon and star of the 
Garter, and wearing a Spanish hat looped up in front by the Star of the 
Bath. A plume of feathers also waves from the hat. She is cantering 
her thorongh-bred grey across the Park at Windsor. The noble animal 
is curvetting with that lofty and yet constrained action, which is seen in 
horses of the highest blood and courage when broken, trained, and bitted 
to the touch of a delicate feminine hand. None but a good rider can sit 
gracefully such a steed; but the air and attitude of the Queen betoken the 
ease and self-possession of an accomplished horsewoman, and to our no- 
tion make up the chief charm of the picture. We have often seen in 
equestrian portraits both horse and rider as well painted as they are here, 
but very rarely the two so well put together. 

The likeness, we have said, is excellent. There is a higher colour in 
the cheeks than is habitual with her Majesty; but it is in perfect keep- 
ing with the exercise in which she is engaged. There is vigour and 
spirit in the touch, and the general tints are good and harmonious, not- 
withstanding the rich velvet, the gay trappings, and the light colour of 
the horse. If one did not recognize the Queen at a glance, Windsor Castle 
in the distance would remind us of her. The Count does not profess 
landscape painting. He has seen more of the country, we suspect, 
at the tail of the hounds, or with his double-barrelled Manton in his hand, 
than as a student of Nature. But there is no need to be critical on such 
a small matter as the background of a portrait. Its truth, freedom, and 
tone, give it unquestionably a high rank, although there be some lack of 
artistical finish. We could wish that it were seen to more advantage. 


The ceiling of the room is so low, that if framed it could not stand upright. | 


It is consequently unframed, which is no slight drawback to an oil paint- 
ing, more especially for casual observers. 

Together with the picture may be seen a charming life-size bust of La- 
dy Blessington, and a statuette of Daniel O'Connell. They are both in- 
imitably good. There are also some portions of casts of Napoleon and 
the Duke of Wellington, a pair of equestrian statuettes that the Count 
executed a year or two since. 
trait of himself after one of his own drawings. 
eral of his admirable sketches of men about town, that were published 
in London, and were all faithful to the life. These proofs of the artistic 
skill of a man of rank and fashion are interesting. Byron pronounced his 
talents to be of a high order five-and-twenty years ago. He reigned for 
many years as supreme arbiter elegantiarum in London Society, and he 
now comes forward to take his place as a sculptor and a painter of no 
ordinary ability. 


Nor should we forget an engraved por- 
We well remember sev- 


PAINTINGS OF THE LATE THOMAS COLE. 


We are glad to hear that the lovers of the fine arts have resorted in large 
numbers to the Gallery of the Art-Union of this city, in which the above 
named pictures have been hung for public inspection. The gallery was 
closed on Thursday last, and as the pictures exhibited are nearly all pri- 
vate property, and only lent for a specific purpose, there will scarcely be 
another opportunity afforded for seeing so many of Mr. Cole’s collected in 
one room. We deferred noticing them too long ; and found time at last 
for only a hasty glance, and that by gas light. Apart from the acknow- 
jedged merit of Mr. Cole as an artist, his recent death, cut off as he was 
in the prime of life, gave to the late exhibition an additional and melan- 
choly interest. 

Taking the pictures as they were numbered in the catalogue, we were 
most favourably impressed by the very first three on the list. They were 
on the spectator’s left, immediately on entering the room ; and had these 
been a fair average sample, we should have thought that Mr. Cole never 
acquired half the celebrity that he deserved. Now, whether it were the 
small size convenient for the cross wall, or chance, or the desire to make 
a first favourable impression, that induced the managers thus to arrange 
them, we do not know. But after making the tour of the room, we re- 
turned to these three, and thought them about the best in it. They 
are mentioned in the catalogue thus: No. 1. Scene on the Mediterrane- 
an after a shower. No. 2. Landscape—Mountain Scenery ; and No. 3, 
Landscape. We may add that the distant background in 4, 5, and 8, is 
also deliciousy painted. The grey peak in No. 8 is charming. In many 
instances we found the beauty of the painting in inverse ratio to the 
importauce begtowed on it in the catalogue. Thus, we marked 
for approval 53, Mountain Scenery, 68, View from Mount Holyoke, Northamp- 
tonshire, Mass, after a thunder shower, a work of great power, 76, the 
Catskill Mountain and Creek, and 81, Landscape. 

We missed a large and extremely clever View of Mount Etna from the 
Ruins of Taormina, that we remembered struck us very forcibly when 
exhibited here some few years since. In place of it we “have a smaller 
picture and of less merit, but bearing the same name, and with the des- 
cription appended to it in the catalogue that was probably written 
for the original. We know the scene well. We have ourselves climb- 
ed over the frozen snows to the summit of Etna, to greet the rising sun, 
and we too have taken our seat amidst the ruins of Taormina. In the 
picture to which we allude—known probably to many of our readers— 
Cole had admirably represented the far off mountain and the middle dis- 
tance. The foreground, we recollect, was scarcely worthy of him. Cole 
had peculiar skill in giving the effect of a hazy atmosphere ; and in some 
instances, where the rising or setting sun is hidden behind achain of hills, 
the truth to nature of his vague and mellow tints is admirable in the high- 
est degree. There is a good specimen of this in No. 76, and another in 
re the latter a very charming view of Florence from San Miniato. 

et us pass unnoticed an excellence of a totally opposite ch 
one which we were not in the habit of aebterts Mr. Cole. py ee 
the remarkable rarity of the atmosphere as shown in No. 21, The Moun- 
tain Ford. It is clear and brilliant to the last degree ; but as we have al- 
ready remarked, it is an exception to the rule. Mr. Cole’s forte was eyi- 
dently mountain scenery and its attendant varieties of atmospheric effect, 
His Success, we think, diminished as his subjects were more tame, and 
in figures, we must confess, that he seemed to us to fail entirely. We do 
not propose now to criticise the four large and splendid pictures of the 
Voyage of Life ; we only mention them asa case in point. With all their 
my dyer d and beauty as compositions, we think them seriously injured 
ete i of corresponding excellence in the figures. The same re- 
ps cdma. to the set of five incomplete allegorical paintings, which 
= Wehints + the catalogue, The Cross and the World If these last nam- 
Tihsese aft “ for sale, was it well to exhibit them side by side with the 
peli e, challenging thereby an unavoidable comparison? Wecan- 
ny Sy Ones them much attention, but our impression was that in 
én. ott iad re-produced himeelf, and that he had not done it over 
Po ae well as authors, are sometimes tempted to hammer out 
iiepediions & into gold leaf. : The practice may mend their fortunes, but 
or their reputation. 


On Thursday evening, the 4th inst., at the Church of the Messiah, and 
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before a very large audience, Mr. Bryant gave a sketch of the life of Mr. 
Cole, and pronounced his eulogy. It was creditable alike to the deceased 
artist and to the living poet. We borrow from the Tribune a condensed 
report of it. 


“Mr. BRYANT was listened to with profound attention from first to last, though from 
the intolerable noise of wheels in Broadway it must have been ag for those 
at a distance from the desk to get any distinct idea of his address. Mr. B. 
said: 

“We who were not permitted to see our friend laid in his grave, and to pay his re- 
mains the last token of respect, before they were forever removed from our sight, are 
ass embled to pass a few moments in speaking of his genius and his virtues. He was 
one of the founders of the Academy whose members I address, as well as one of its 
most illustrious ornaments. For nearly a quarter of a century I think there was 
not a single year in which his works did not appear in its exhibitions : to have miss- 
ed them would have made us feel that the collection was incomplete. Yet we shall 
now ever miss them: there a vacancy which amazes and alarms us. It is as if the 
voyager on our noble Hudson were to took towards the Catskills where with reveren- 
tial fondness, Cole had fixed his abode, and find that the grandest of the summits 
had disappeared ; or as if looking to the vault of Heaven some starlight night, we 
saw with dismay that Hesperus or Jupiter had been blotted from the sky. When 
the good, not distinguished for intellectual greatness, die, their end is regarded as 
something in the ordinary course of nature. The child dies, and we think ita 
flower transplanted to a brighter garden ; another springs and blooms in its place. 
The youth and the maiden depart in their early promise, the old man at the close of 
his tasks, and leave no void which is not soon filled. But when to great worth is 
united great genius, when the mind of the departed is so blended with the publie 
mind as to form much of its strength and grace, his removal affects us with a sense 
of violence and loss—the great fabric of which we are part is convulsed by it; it 
is like tearing up the ivy whigh overgrows some ancient fabric which has sent ‘its 
roots deep into its masonry : the wall is left a shapeless mass of loosening 
stones. 

“It is related of an old painter that he never began a work without prayer. The 
works of Cole are of that nature that it hardly transcends the proper use of language 
to call them acts of religion. Yet they never display evidence of forced character, 
they touch but whatis natural in the artist’s mind. [Mr. B. alluded to the peculiar 
devotional stvle of Overbeck, the German painter, and his mannerism.] Cole's 
mode of treating his subjects was not bounded by any system ; the moral interest 
he gave them took no set form ; its manifestations were the diversity of that crea- 
tion from which they were drawn. ; 

“Tuomas CoLe was born at Bolton, England, in 1802. At the age of 16 he 
came to this country with his er He always claimed to be an American; his 
father passed his youth here, and his grand-father lived here the greater part of 
his life. After a short stay in Philadelphia, the family went to Steubenville, Ohio. 
Here young Cole indulged in a love of nature by long rambles along the magniti- 
cent Ohio, and acquired a love of walking, which was his through life. He was 
also fond of drawing, and copied engravings and natural objects, and even attemp- 
ted engraving in arude way. In 1820, a portrait painter came to Steubenville and 
lent Cole an English work on drawing. The study of this seems to have given 
soma idea of the wonderful powers | iat within him. He read it often—it 
became his constant companion, and he resolved to be a painter. After a few ex- 
periments in portraits, which were pronounced successful, he left home one Febru- 
ary morning on a pedestrian tour to some of the larger villages in Ohio. Several 
months’ wandering brought him to Zanesville, no richer then when he left it at the 
commencement of his tour. On this rambling journey he walked sixty miles in 
one day. 

. The family soon removed to Pittsburgh, where, in 1823, he first struck into the 
path which led him to excellence and renown. The country about Pittsburgh, rich 
in glorious scenery, was closely studied by him, and much ofits striking beauty was 
transferred to his canvas. From this period we date his practical skill as a land- 
scape painter. : 

“ His father’s business proving unsuccessful, young Cole, in 1823, went to Phila- 
delphia. The winter following was of hardship ana suffering, the story of which 
is told in Dunlap’s Book on American Artists. But youth with its hopes, a good 
constitution and unconquerable determination, were on his side. He did some 
little drawing for the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts for trifling pay, 
ie nae along till the Spring of 1824, when he joined his family in New- 

ork. 


“Here the public first became aware of his merits, and the day of his fame 
dawned. One of his landscapes was purchased by an enlightened patron of art, 
who was so delighted with it as toseek out the artist and furnish him means to 
study and copy the scenery of the Hudson. Three pictures of his offered in 1824 
were purchased by three artists—Trumbull, Dunlap and Durand—a fact honour- 
able to the artist and the patrons. “This youth,” said Trumbull, “has done what 
I have all my life endeavoured in vain to accomplish.” [Mr. B. digressed to speak 
of the precarious patronage of artists. | 

“ Atthis period it was Cole’s fate to finda patron. After his pictures attracted 

ublic attention a dashing Englishman—since known as the author of a miserable 

k on the United States—who had married the heiress of an opulent American 
family, professed to take a warm interest in Cole, and proposed to advance his 
fortunes. He invited him to his house in the country, eho d him to paint a 
number of landscapes for which he was to pay $20 or $30 each. It would hardly 
become the occasion to recount the treatment Cole received—the miserable apart- 
ment—the attempt to drive him to a table with the children—and the general want 
of respect shown him. Yet, fearful of offending his friends, Cole refused to leave, 
labored assiduously and executed several fine pictures. As soon as his commenced 
ictures were done he quitted the Englishman without his pay, and only received 
alfof it finally, when he indignantly relinquished farther claims. Mr. B. gave 
some aceount of the pictures here referred to.] 

“In 1825 the National Academy of the Arts of Design was founded, mainly 
through the exertions of Mr. Morse. Thenthe New-York Academy of Fine Arts 
was in existence, Col. Trumbull at its head, and among its members nearly all 
the men of wealth in the City who desired to be regarded as friends of the Fine 
Arts. Butartists were not pleased with the manner in which it was conducted, and 
asked that a number of artists should be placed in the Board of Directors. This 
was refused, and the present Academy, founded solely by artists, arose- They ap- 
pealed from the patronage of the few to the general judgment of the many, and 
triumphed. The barren exhibitions of the Old were deserted for the brilliant 
novelties of the New, and finally the elder of the rivals expired by a death so eas 
that, I suspect, few now remember the date of its dissolution. [Mr. B. compli- 
mented the Academy, and paid a brief tribute to the memory of Mr. Morse and 
Mr. Inman. ]} 

“With such men Cole was associated in the early days of the Academy. At 
its first exhibition, in 1826, he contributed a “Snow Piece.’ He now received 
frequent orders for painting, and about two years later (1828) gratified a desire all 
artists have of visiting Europe. In England our countryman, Cooper, received, 
him kindly, and introduced him to Samuel Rogers, the poet, who gave him a com- 
mission for a picture. Lawrence, the eminent portrait-painter, treated him in the 
most friendly manner, but he died not long after his arrival. 

“ His residence in England was not favourable to his serenity of mind. The 
zloom of the climate, and the coldness of the English artists, who saw nothing in 
uis pictures to admire, displeased him. Turner, with his splendid faults, had re 
possession of the public taste, and Cole could not obtain impartial judgment. He 
sent pictures two years to the London exhibition, and though the subjects were 
American scenery, the paintings were placed in such situations that even friends 
familiar with his manner could not distinguish them for his. 

“In May, 1831, he left England for Paris, to study in the Louvre ; but the walls 
at that time were covered with modern French paintings, of which he liked neither 
the subjects nor their treatment, and he proceeded to Italy. He speaks with de- 
light of Florence, which he calls the painter's Paradise. Here he studied closely, 
and produced his “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Arno,” and several other works. 

“ From Florence he went to Rome, where he had his studio in a house occupied 
by Claude. He studied well the remarkable country in the neighbourhood of the 
Eternal City, scattered with ruins, and the fine effects of the Roman climate, more 
than the ubjects contained in its magnificent repositories of art. He took sketches 
from which he afterwards painted some of his best pieces. Naples attracted him 
farther South ; and thence he went to Paestum, and saw the grandest and most 
perfect remains of Greece, standing 


‘“« Between the mountains and the sea,” 
in a spot where 
“ The air is sweet with violets running wild,” 


but which the pestilential climate has made a desert. He painted a view of these 
ruins for an American lady.—[Mr. B. sketched the ch in Cole's manner produc- 
ed by his residence in Italy—he lost the soft and elaborate finish of early years, and 
attained a bold unfinish, which gave singular effect to his works. ] 

“ Cole came back in 1832, recalled by the ill health of his parents. A year or two 
after, he began the series of Pictures, ‘‘ The Course of Empire,” [which Mr. B. re- 
viewed,] which was not completed until 1836. It was painted for Mr. Lyman Reed, 
who died before its completion. While engaged on this series, he married and 
fixed his residence at Cattskill, in a region singular for a romantic beauty, where the 
remainder of his life was as happy as domestic harmony and his own genial temper 
could make it. His genius grew prolific, and he executed some of his noblest wake. 
{some of which Mr. B. named and gt ag 

“In 1840 he completed another series of paintings, ‘The Voyage of Life,” 
[which was dwelt upon.} About this time he thought of ainting “ te wateh- 
ing for the return of the Corsair,” from Byron; but finally adopted in its place this 
from Coleridge’s “ Dark Lady :” 


“ She leaned against the arméd man, 
The statue of the arméd Knight ; 
She, stood and listened to my harp 
Amid the lingering light.” 


This picture is among those unfinished at hisdeath. Another work produced in 
1840 was the “ Architect's Dream,” which did not suit the owner, who desired Cole 
to try again, but he refused. 

“Tn 1841, Cole visited Switzerland, Italy and Sicily, in the latter place studying 
long the striking and beautiful scenery. [Mr. B. reviewed at some length Cole’s 
works founded on scenes in this journey. ] e passed some time at Rome, where 
Thorwaldsen visited him, “ These pictures,” said the illustrious sculptor, “ are 
—e wholly new in Art—highly poetical in conception and admirable in exe- | 
cution. 

_ “In August, 1842, Cole returned to CattS«ill. [Mr. B. gave a sketch ofthe prom- 
ising and much lamented Verbryck, whe died at Brooklyn in 1843, from whom 
Cole fulfilled an order for a picture, and rapidly sketched some of Cole’s latter eg 
ductions, particularly the grand funéinished| series of “ The Cross and the World” 


| 
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the last attempt of his ic pencil.} It was while engaged on this series that the 
summons of Death cog pm pt Dac of the lungs, a sudden and brief ill- 
ness, terminated his earthly career on the 13th of March last. He passed into 
that next stage of existence from which we are separated by such frail 

with unfaltering confidence in the Divine goodness, like a docile child guided by 
the hand of a kind parent suffering itself to be led without fear into the darkest 
places. Hisdeath was widely lamented—it was a day of mourning in Cattskill, 
where his goodness had deeply endeared him. 

[After a touchin uocnpiesleden of the virtues that adorned the character of the 
deceased, Mr. B. closed by saying :] 

“ Departed, I have said, not extinguished ; translated to a state of larger light and 
nobler beauty, and higher employments of the intellect. It is when I contem. 
plate the death of such a man as Cole, under such circumstances as attended his, 
that I feel most certain of the spirit’s immortality. In his case the painful problem 
of old age was not presented, in which the mind sometimes seems to expire before 
the body, or at least to wither with the same decline. He left us in the mid- 
of his intellect, and his great soul, unharmed and unweakened by the disease 
which brought low his frame, amid the bitter anguish of the loved ones who stood 
around him, when the hour of its divorce from its maternal dwelling had come, 
calmly retired behind the veil which hides from us the world of bodied 
spirits.” 

We are glad to learn that this Eulogy, of which we have given but a meagre 
sketch, is to Be published by the Academy. 


Notices of New Works. 


Sir Tueopore Broventon, or Laurer Water.—Another novel by G. 
P. R. James, whose prolific pen takes no repose, and whose ability and 
knowledge of his subject secure him abundant readers. This tale is 
founded on a celebrated tragedy that occurred some forty years ago, at 
Lawford Hall, in Warwickshire ; and in his preface, Mr. James enters 
upon some singular explanations relative to the event, and to the mode 
in which he has thought fit to vary from the facts as they occurred. His 
motive is creditable to him as aman—for he thinks the Capt. Donnellan, 
who was executed for poisoning a Sir Theodosius Broughton, was not con- 
victed on sufficient legal proof, and he would not, therefore, aid in 
consign his name to obloquy. But to take the subject matter, move 
off the scene a few miles from the actual spot, leave out some of the 
implicated parties, and give names so very near the original, and all this 
without adhering to facts as they occurred, is, we think, not in the best 
taste. As for the euphonious title, “ Laurel Water,” we are indignant at 
its use. In our blessed ignorance of great criminal causes, we read of 
Laurel Water as we should of Derwent Water, and idly dreamed ofsome 
picturesque lake, on whose banks great deeds mighthave been done, great 
ills endured, love made, or vengeance exacted. And then to think of 
Laurel Water turning out to be the poisonous liquid of that name! We 
wish when Mr. James was flying off from reality, he had gone a step fur- 
ther ; and if he wanted his readers to know his subject from his title, 
that he had substituted “ Sugar of Lead,” or “ Arsenic,” for this hardly 
treated “ Laurel Water.” The book is got up in the cheap form by the 
Harpers of this city. 

JAcOBO AND OTHER TALES.—This is a very neat and prettily got up re- 
print of a volume of Chambers’ Library for young people. 

Uxcte Sam’s Money Box.—One of the same set as the preceding. 
This taleis by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, an English authoress of considerable re- 
pute. The title sounds familiar to our ears on this continent, and we 
rather wonder that Mrs. Hall should have selected it, as it does not con 
tain the smallest allusion to the “‘ Uncle Sam” of these regions, or his fie- 
cal affairs. We are indebted to Messrs. Berford & Co. for both these lit- 
tle books. 

Tue American Journat or Science ayp Ants.—The May number of 
this magazine is on our desk, and the name of Professor Silliman as one 
of its Editors, is sufficient guarantee of its usefulness and correctness. 
It is published every alternate month, and filled with a mass of scientific 
information. We notice as interesting to the general reader some hints 
about theapplication of gutta percha, as a substitute for ordinary bandages 














about a fractured limb after the setting of the bones. Its peculiar advan- 
age is that it can be used when in a soft elastic state, and rapidly hardens— 
causing less pain to the patient in application, and more security when 
applied. The whole account of the gutta percha, its growth and pro- 
perties, is very interesting. 

Movern Sranparp Drama, No. tx1.—This number contains The 
Merchant of Venice, prefaced by some lengthened editorial remarks from 
the able pen of Professor Hows. Our copy is received from the publisher 
Mr. John Douglas. 


De Bow’s Commerciat Review oF THE SoutH anp West.—The April 
number is on our desk, full of statistical and other useful information. 
We notice also a long article on Essay writing and the Press. The wri- 
ter strongly advocates an international copy-right law. 


Hopart’s ANALYsis oF Butter’s Anatocy or Reticioy.—The object 
of this neat volume is to present the great work of Bishop Butler in a 
way better adapted to the comprehension and study of youth. It is 
edited by W. West, of the Rutger’s Institute and is published by the 
Harpers. 

Mitter’s Boys’ Sprinc Boox.—A very timely and pretty little vol- 
ume, devoted to the pastimes and rural employment of the season. Tho- 
mas Miller, the pastoral poet, is the writer, and a mere glance at his 
pages will show with how much of poetic and genial feeling he treats 
his subject. The embellishments are on wood, and very numerous, all 
well designed, and many, particularly the birds, extremely weil engra- 
ved. It is, moreover, a cheap book of its class. Harper & Brothers are 
the publishers. 


Tue Kyickersocker MaGazine.—The May number of this excellent 
periodical is on our desk, with page after page of the editor’s lively gossip 
de rebus omnibus et quibusdam aliis, in addition to its usual varied list of 
articles. Commend us to the Knickerbocker for a look on the bright side 
of things, more especially in these days of utilitarian earnestness. 


—p—— 


FRANCE. 


The following is an extract from an address posted on the walls of Paris 
on Saturday evening the 15th ult :— 
BULLETIN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
« MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
“ Paris, April 15, 1848. 

“ Citizens, —We could not pass from a regimen of corruption to a regi- 
men of legality in the course of a day or an hour. A moment of inspira- 
tion and heroism sufficed for the people to assert the iple of truth, 
but 18 years of falsehood oppose to the regimen of truth obstacles which 
a breath cannot overthrow. If the election do not effect the triumph of 
the social truth, if they be the expression of the interests of a caste, es- 
tranged from the confiding loyalty of the people, the elections, whi 
ought to be the salvation of the Republic, must prove its destruction. 
The people who made the barricedes would have only one means of sav- 
ing # oon orate and that would be to manifest a second time their will, 
and postpone the decision of @ false national representation. 

“Wall France compel Paris to recur to that extreme and deplorable 
remedy? God forbid! No, France has confided a d mission to 
Paris. The French people will not render that mission incompatible with 
the order and calmness nec for the deliberations of the Constituent 
Assembly. Paris considers itself, with reason, the representative of the 
entire population of the national pocmers & Paris is the advanced post of 
the army, now combating for the principle of the Republic. Paris is the 
rendezvous, at certain hours, of all the generous ideas and all the moral 
forces of France. Paris shall not separate its cause from the cause of the 
people, who suffer, await, and implore, from one extremity of the country 
to the other. If anarchy laboursfata; distance, if social influences per- 











vert the judgment or betray the wish of the masses, dispersed and de- 
ceived by teeir Tohenen, the people of Paris regards and declares 
itself to be identified with the interests of the whole nation. 

“ On some points wealth claims its privileges, and menaces us with the 
pain of conquering when we should have merely wished to persuade.” 


THE STATE OF PARIS. 


Paris, Aprit 17. 

Another day of feverishexcitement! Another monster demonstration ! 
Another quasi revolution! But this time it is the lovers of order, or, at 
least, the moderate party, that have borne off the triumph of the day, in 
the persons of the National Guards. For an explanation of the events of 
yesterday—an explanation necessarily somwhat vague and confused 
amidst the thousand rumours afloat—it is necessary to go back fora day 
or two, and return to the defence and counter-accusation of the citoyen 
Blanqui. Ever since the appearance of this bold defiance to the moder- 
ate majority in the Provisional Government, and its announcement that 
“ the gauntlet was thrown down, the death-struggle was at hand,” the 
city has naturally been in a state of subdued ferment. Various reports— 
some of the most extravagant kind—were circulated from mouth to mouth. 
It was said that the majority of the members of the Government intended 
retreating to the Tuileries and fortifying their position ; that a collision 
between the violent and moderate parties was imminent ; that the Ultras, 
led by Blanqui, were to profit by a new manifestation in favour of a fur- 
ther delay in the general elections, and against the admission of the mili- 
tary into the city upon the occasion of the great frateruization fé fe, in order 
to upset the moderate party in the Government ; in fine, that Ledru Rol- 
lin, with two or three of his colleagues, was instigating, aiding, and abet- 
ting Blanqui in this movement to get rid of that majority of his other col- 
leagues that thwarted his designs. Whatever the truth of all these ru- 
mours, the alarm was general. It soon became geverally known that a 
monster meeting of the working classes was to be held in the Champ de 
Mars on the Sunday, and that Messrs. Louis Blane and Albert, instigated, 
it was said, by the Minister of the Interior, had convoked this assembly. 
The Ultra party, it was added, designed to make use of this manifestation 
in order to forward the schemes already mentioned. This was the state 
of things on Sunday morning. : 

In the Champ de Mars, a little after noon, the scene was certainly an ex- 
citing one. Delegates of all the trades and guilds of Paris were assem- 
bled, to the number of nearly 100,000 men. Banners were waving in all 
directions, and the fermenting crowd filled about a third of the vast space 
of the plain. It was with difficulty that an explanation could be obtained 
of the real object of the meeting. Its ostensible object, however, appear- 
ed to be the election from among the workin irae of 14 officers for 
the staff of the National Guard; although other motives, such as the 
choice of candidates among them for the general elections, and various depu- 
tations to the Government upon various matters connected with the end- 
less organization of work, were also put forward. There is every reason 
to believe that the greater part of the meeting had in the reality no other 
object in view, and that the other secret intrigues fomented by the Blan- 

ul party were confined, at all events, to but a chosen few. About two 
o’clock the monster procession began to move towards the Hotel de 
Ville. Along the outer boulevards, along the esplanade of the Invalides, 
over the Pont de la Concorde, and along the quaysit moved on, like a huge 
serpent, bristling with tricolour banners. The head of the monster appear- 
ed to have nearly reached its destination before the tail had fully lett the 
Champ de Mars. In passing through the Faubourg St. Germain I found the 
r beating in every street ; the National Seu were hurrying to their 
seyret of meeting, columns were marching forward; in every mouth was 

e cry that the Provisional Government was in danger from the anarchistes 
of the Ultra party. 

On — the quays I found everything in a state of revolution. They 
were already lined, literally from one end to the other, by files of the Na- 
tional Guards; other battalions were advancing towards the Hotel de Ville; 
the legions of the Garde Mobile were hurrying in the same direction, and 
seemed, as far as I could judge, animated by the same spirit of resistance 
as the National Guards to the supposed coup-de-main expected to be direct- 
ed against the majority of the Government. It was with difficulty that 
the advancing legions could proceed along with the monster procession, 
which seemed surprised and stupetied by the force displayed. Thousands 
upon thousands of spectators crowded the long thoroughfare also, all en- 
deavouring to push on to the scene of action. I reached at last the Place 
de l’Hotel de Ville ; it appeared a very sea of bayonets ; a small space on- 
ly was left for the passage of the procession. The force of the armed citi- 
zens of the National Guards and the Garde Mobile made, certainly, a tre- 
mendous show. In this state matters remained upon the Place for about 
four hours, during which the members of the Government were employed 
probably in receiving the delegates of the monster meeting of the working 
classes. From time to dans batons when they appeared at the win- 
dows of the old building, shouts were raised by the Guards, and the caps, 
hats, chakos, képys, and all the other variations of coiffwre, that suddenly 
burst up, like a forest, into the air upon every bayonet point, had a most 
singular effect. This was repeated continually. During the whole of this 
long scene, in which such of the armed force as filled the Place kept its 
position, the ferment among the surrounding crowd was intense. Several 
hommes du peuple were in a very angry and excited state ; they declared 

that the working classes were insulted by this demonstration of the Na- 
tional Guards, that the National Guards were the enemies of the people, 
that the people must once more rise against them, &c. 

The cry against the Moderates was raised under the name of “ réaction- 
naires”’ and “ faux republicains ;” the counter cry was “ anarchie”’ and 
“ communisme.”” Several timesthe angry parties among the spectators 
were on the point of coming to blows, and much hustling took place. 
The state of things remained the same when I left the Place de l’Hotel de 
Ville at 6 o’clock. In addition to the lines of National Guards thai still 
Oecupied the quays, battalions after battalions of the different legions 
were still pouring along towards the Hotel de Ville even at that hour. 
The advancing columns reached through the Place du Carrousel far upon 
the Rue de Rivoli. They were hurryingon as quickly as the intense press 
permitted them, shouting almost universally, ‘a basles Anarchiste ;”’ or 
more commonly, for that was the realrallying cry, “ a bas les Communistes.” 
General Courtais, with his staff, was riding up and down among the ad- 
vancing ranks, declaring, as far as I could hear, that the Government was 
no longer in danger, but thanking them for this demonstration of their de- 
sire to support it. 

_ Whatever may have been the real designs and hopes of the Ultra party, 
it is very evident that the National Guards have carried off the victory of 
this new day of struggle between parties. They had never got over 
what | considered reir humiliating defeat upon the occasion of the last 
monster demonstration of the people ; and they doubtless rejoice in their 
hearts that they have had an occasion to show their force and proclaim 
their power. There can be little doubt, moreover, that the moderate ma- 
jority of the Provisional Government is, secretly, as much delighted at an 
opportunity of responding to their ambitious violent colleague and his fac- 
tious minority by showing that it could also raise a force, and a command- 
ingvone, to support it against the intrigues of the Ultras. Lamartine and 
party may be said to have had their day of triumph in this display of 
the better-thinking citizens, as Ledru Rollin and his faction had in the de- 
monstration of the mob. It would be a curious matter to know how far 
the fears of the Government majority were real or fictitious, or how far 
exaggerated—in fact; how far it was actuated in the call for this demon- 
stration by a genuine,alarm, or how far only by the desire to proclaim its 
force. It seems doubtful as yet whether the movement of the National 
Guards was spontaneous or not; but the Garde Mobile, it appears, was 
had out dy order ; and cannon was planted before the facade of the Hotei 
de Ville. 

Now comes the question whether the struggle will end here. The 
general opinion last night was that the overwhelming display of the 
armed force would overawe the Ultra violent party : but I rather doubt 
the fact ; wild beasts may be cowed, but only fora time, and not subdued 

Without chains. The orders also given by all the chefs de bataillon on dis- 
Persing their troops, “ To-morrow morning, at 6 o’clock, under arms !” 
Were significant enough. 

the evening the Boulevards displayed an intense degree of excite- 
7 _ Large crowds were formed at every ten steps ; and large patrols 
I ational Guards and Garde Mobils were prtns a moving to and fro. 
saw several persons arrested for reaching “disorder ;” and in the crowds 
Jed. arene et Communist octrines were very rudely treated, hust- 
’ teas ay Enemas arrested, although possibly for their per- 
— Pe . weenie bw Republican party is now attacked under the 
lly sublie noe ne certainly the feelin displayed against 
description. hr eden hight was of the most vindictive and virulent 

Eiediteesthee bahie af _ . ee illuminated ; but this fact says little— 

upon the slightest sympto of wre many who light up their windows 
pe d act of th oe a popular demonstration. So ended the 

ond act of the party struggle between the Moderates and the Ultras 
—the misnamed réactionnaires and the supposed C ist When are 
we to have the third? Many look to the great Pron lie , 

: F raternizalion féte as the 
signal for a fresh display of party hatred ; and there are alread 

os ; e already rumours 
oat that it will be put off or suspended altogether. 


‘evident in the cry, “A bas les anarchistes ambitieux ! 








Cy c Atetonu. 


Parts, Aprii19. 


The test fermentation and excitement continue to prevail through- 
out Paris. The nearer we approach to the General Assembly the more 
desperately determined does he evalté party appear to use every means 
to seize upon power; the more necessary does the moderate party in the 
Government seem to think it to call for demonstration and manifestations 
for the purpose of exhibiting the force that it has at theircommand to su 
port it. The state of the public mind may be judged by the false and ex- 
aggerated reports continually afloat which keep up without relaxation the 
condition of agitation and alarm. At one moment we hear that Blanqui 
and his afidés have been arrested, and that their prison has been stormed; 
that the Hotel de Ville has been attacked; that guard-houses have been 
burnt, and so forth. But, however untrue these rumours, it is very evi- 
dent that the moderate majority of the Government thinks it necessary 
to keep the force it has in its power constantly on the qui vive. Whatever 
may have been the real or imaginary manwuvres directed against it, cer- 
tain it is, that yesterday morning the — was again under arms. The 
rappel was beaten in the neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville as early as 
3 o'clock in the morning, and between five and six o clock in all the other 
quarters of Paris. Ata very early hour, consequently, all the National 
Guards were drawn u in battle array in the different principal streets 
and places. At 9 o’clock I saw General Courtais, with his staff, riding 
among the ranks on the Boulevards, thanking the National Guards for 
their zeal. No positive explanation, however, was given of the cause of 
their summons to take up arms, although it was insinuated only that the 
Government was in danger. ‘The general report among the National 
Guards themselves was, that they were called out to protect the return of 
the troops to Paris, the ezaité faction having determined to oppose their 
entrance by force. This, however, did not appear to be the case ; for be- 
fore noon the different legions were again dismissed, but with the injunc- 
tion to hold themselves ready to assemble on the spur of the moment. All 
the more important posts, however, were doubled and tripled, and citi- 
zens were desired to keep au Jarge, and not approach them in any num- 
bers. This latter precaution has been taken by night ever since Sunday ; 
—uno person is allowed to approach within fifteen steps of a sentinel. The 
National Guards were still alt animated with the utmost ardour in the cause 
of order, and declaimed angrily amongst themselves against the meneurs 
who thus kept all Paris in a state of alarm. “‘J/ faut en finir avec les commu- 
nistes et les terroristes !"” was the general cry. Many gave vent to a senti- 
ment, long murmured under the breath, but never openly expressed, ex- 
cept by a few of the bolder papers, such as the Presse,—and more by in- 
sinuation than actual designation of the persons. This seutiment was very 
” The torce displayed 
by the National Guard is imposing, and their zeal for order evidently great; 
but how long will it be before they grow weary of these continual mani- 
festations, which take them from their businesses and their private inter- 
ests? It is to be feared that the Government may cry “ Wolf!” once too 
often, and find no help when the wolf really comes. Many of the Repub- 
lican prints, however, bordering on ultraism, are the first to signalize the 
maneuvres coupables of those who want to “ impose their ambition” and 
seize upon a dictatorship before the meeting of the Assembly. The tem- 
porary good, meanwhile, etfected by the sense of confidence bestowed by 
the imposing manifestations of the National Guards, is neutralized in an- 
other manner. 

The attempt hes long been made, although made in vain, to conceal the 
division of two violently opposed parties in the Government itself ; and 
now that the fact has been too completely established by all these demon- 
strations, and the explanations, more or less explicit, that resulted from 
them, people become aware that they must be ready for future struggles 
of parties and fresh tumults, if not for civil war, for which all the elements 
are ready or at least ripening. Say what people will, it is evident that 
the old game of Girondins and Montagnards is being played over again, 
but now in masses instead of coteries. As yet the Girondins of the day 
maintain their supremacy in Paris ; but how long will this be the case, 
for, instead of two factions, we may soon have three? It grows already 
very clear that those who unwillingly accepted the Republic, but were 
well inclined to support it as an element of order—tlie Conservatives, in 
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fact, of the state of things for tranquillity’s sake—may not be sorry to turn | ard-bearers of the regiments then received their colours, while the cannon 


against it when they see in it but seeds of discord, collision, and even civil 
war, Already twice within three days we have again been told, “ La 

atrie est sauvée,”’ and people are getting rather of the mind of M. Caynard, 
in the old farce, satirizing the former revolution, who, when he hears the 
same thing said, remarks, ‘Well! this isthe seventeenth time this month, 
and this is only the 13th. Cela devient fatiguant a la fin !” 

To the utter confusion of this state of things the well known distracted 
state of the provinces adds greatly. But to return to the feeling display- 
ed in the capital. Amongst those who choose to call themselves “ the 
people” exclusively, and who have been carefully taught to consider them- 
selves the sole sovereigns of the country,—the working classes, in fact,— 
the same spirit of discord and division is actively at work. On the one 
hand deputations of those who have evidently been listening to the insinua- 
tions and are pushed on by the instigations of the eza/té or Blanqui party, 
go up to the Hotel de Ville to complain, in the face of Marrast himself, 
who has been the member of the Government the most openly attacked, 
as réactionnaire, of the insult offered to the delegates of the different trades 
by the manifestation of the National Guards on Sunday, and to accuse the 
contre-revolutionnaires and reacteurs of attempting by this means to overthrow 
the Republic ; on the other hand, the alarm inspired by the Communist 
doctrines has ranged a great part of the working classes among the oppo- 
site party and in the cause of the Moderates. The name of Communiste, 
which is now popularly applied without distinction to all the ezalté party, 
and to all disturbers of the public order or conspirators against the moder- 
ate part of the Government, has been one of the principal causes of this 
result. The notion of the egalité des salaires, which is put to the intelligent 
and active on the level with the dull and lazy, has by touching their near- 
est interests raised a storm among those who Galler themselves likely 
to profit by their activity and intelligence. The cry of “a bas les Com- 
munistes,”’ consequently, has brought them over to the moderate party. 
Among the working classes there are also divisions, party spirit, and angry 
feeling. I have spoken with several artisans, as chance threw me to- 
gether with them; some, evidently inflated by the declamations of the 
Communist and ezalté clubs, breathed only a spirit of mistrust, and spoke 
only of again taking up arms against their bugbear,—the fancied reacteurs. 
The majority, however, adopting that confusion of terms I have already 
mentioned, were just as violas against the ultra party; and one fellow, 
putting his hand into his pocket, pulled out a quantity of cartridges. 
‘‘ Look here, Monsieur,” he said, “I have spent my last sou to-day in 
buying these. I don’t know how to handle a rifle, but I’ll do my best as 
soon as I can get one ; and these little dijous are for the heads of the first 
Communists Ican get a shot at.” What M. Ledru Rollin insists upon 
calling the castes no longer hold together, then. People is against people. 
What is to be the result? 

Arrests are constantly taking place in the street, by day as well as night. 
Several men have been arrested for posting up bills, calling upon the people 
to keep their arms if they have them, to procure arms if they have none, and 
use them against the “infames reacteurs!” “The revolution is not 
atanend, friends of liberty!” isthe conclusion of this placard. Bo- 
dies of National Guards pounce upon every man to be heard preaching 
communist doctrines in the crowd with a zeal that is anything but dis- 
creet; but that shows the virulence of public feeling. Much angry spirit 
was displayed last night upon the Boulevards respecting a report that some 
National Guards, who had arrested two supposed emeutiers, were detained 
themselves in “durance vile” by the Prefet de Police, while the meneurs 
were allowed to go free. Peano are already mixing up the name of M. 
Caussidiere with the violent faction in the Government—but unjustly, as 
far as I can yet learn. 

The scenes nightly taking place in the different clubs, meanwhile, pass 
all description. The great Blanqui club has its violent accusations and 
propositions of revolt all to itself ; for it ruthlessly turns out every person 
offering the least opposition to its will. Others have not been less furious; 
and it is generally reported that the language held in them, and the de- 
agus open avowed, were among the principal causes of the fresh mani- 
festation of yesterday. In the club Democratique Central de la Garde 
Nationale, however, the storms have blown froin the other quarter. I 
was present in this very large and influential club when the names of the 
members of the Provisional Government were brought forward to be put 
upon the list of candidates for the general elections to be proposed by the 
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members of the Government would be excluded from the assembly; fat, 
as in the elections blackballing does not count, they will, otc sv, be 
elected with a considerable majority.—London T'imes. 





THE REVIEW OF NATIONAL GUARDS IN PARIS. 


Paris, Taurspay Eventye, 20th Aprit. 


We may begin our account of the ceremonial of this day by stating 
that never did a public féte open under a more dull drizzling sky than the 
Republican rejoicings of this morning. There can be no pageantry with- 
out sunshine. Had there even been a dry wind the preparations made 
at the Arc de Trimophe must have told with wonderful effect. A vast 
estrade was raised, with benches ascending to the feet of those colossai 
groups, Napoleon attended by the muses of history and fame, and that 
other gigantic horror ofa fury screaming the Marseillaise to Pang sav- 
age like one of the Mobile Guard, waiting for his clothing rhe had 
thrown off the blouse. These two groups, however, were not out of place 
in the theatrical picture formed by streamers, flags, and similar decora- 
tions. In the front of the estrade seats were placed for the members of 
the Provisional Government, behind which were ranged the mg he 
and municipality, and judges in their crimson and violet robes. Beside 
them stood the liberated political prisoners, whom they probably had the 
pain —— and with whom, by way of compensation, they had 
now the pleasure of fraternising. Near to them again were the wounded 
of February, among whom I saw two very young boys, not more than 14 
or 15 years of age. At each side of the government seats were the col, 
ours hoctuah for the different regiments. Ample accommodation was af- 
forded to the people of humble station (to use an exploded phraseology), 
while immediately under the arch were seats reserved for ladies, he 
prejudice about ladies still clinging to the naturally chivalrous French 
mind. The members of the Provisional Government were to have ar- 
rived at half-past eight o’clock, but the only two who were punctual were 
Ledru Rollin and Cremieux. It must have been for the af of affording 
the lookers-on the pleasure of a contrast, that they contrived to place 
themselves in juxta-position. Ledru Rollin is a corpulent swaggering- 
looking youngish sort of man, with a countenance at once babyish and 
boisterous. Cremieux is a little ugly oldish fellow, with much intelli. 
gence and expression. For a good hour Ledru Rollin stood with his arms 
either pret: | or with one hand in his waistcoat, an attitude rendered fa- 
miliar by the portraits in the windows. Nota cheer was raised for him, 
which could not have been agreeable to so vain a tribune of the people. 
What can be keeping the Provisional Government, was asked on all sides, 
as the rain drizzled down as that very firm small rain will do, as if it 
knew that it had a whole day before it, so that there was no need of show- 
ers or haste of any kind. It was surmised that the Provisional Govern- 
ment were waiting anxiously for the weather to clear up, and that Arago, 
who is an authority, must have been assuring them that that boundless 
canopy of muddy grey which hung over poor Paris would soon 5 ge 
before the sun of Austerlitz. All bested they saw their provisional ex- 
cellencies with their faces against window panes looking as dolefully as 
they will do on next dividend day. Ifthe people had not the aid of their 
fancies, their position would have been very comfortless, standing as they 
were ancle deep in mud and mire. Still the rain came down as if it never 
would cease, and everything about looked doleful. The soldiers were 
wet through and through. The hairy-capped divisions looked like New- 
foundland dogs just come out of the water. The blouses hung about the 
Guard Mobile as if they had been taken out of the wash-tub, which was 
so far to their advantage; the soldiers’ belts took that hue which ladies 
call sad, and the drums sounded as if they were muffled. At length a 
cannon shot from the Invalides, a distant cheer, trumpets, drums, &c., an 
nounced the arrival of the Provisional Government. They came in carria- 
ges, preceded by a numerous staff of officers, and were cordially received 
by the people. Each was cheered distinctly as he happened to be re- 
cognized, especially Lamartine, which was owing, perhaps, to the exam- 
ple set by the women, who all idolize him. As soon as they had taken 
their places, Arago read a short address, of which it was impossible to 
hear » word, but it was evident that noble-looking old philosopher was 
greatly moved, for his hand shook witb emotion ‘The colonels and stand- 


fired without apparent intermission. Then the different forces, horse and 
National Guards, cavalry and troops of the line, began to defile, while 
bands of music played, and the Orpheonists sang “ La Marseillaise,” “ The 
Girondins,” and “ the Cheur du Defait.””. Towards twelve o’cleck there 
was a gleam of sunshine, and the vie from the estrade was most mag- 
nificent. As far as the eye could reacn it was, as it were, ariver of steel, 
and could the eye have extended to the Column of February, and fat 
away beyond that, it would have still rested on the bayonets of the citi- 
zens of Paris and the soldiery. The rain returned, and the streamers be- 
came so literally, until at last they hung heavy and fixed as door-posts, 
but the scene had become so animated as to defy the weather itself. 
The defiling proceeded, and continued without pause for several hours. 
In fact, at this moment, while I am writing this hurried account for your 
courier, (six o'clock), the troops are still coming up the Boulevards, 80 
that it is hardly possible that the review will terminate for some hours. 
The soldiers of the line are everywhere greeted with acclamations, and 
their orderly demeanour throws out into strong relief the wild j° ous un- 
disciplined troops of the Mobile Guard. The latter march indulging such 
fantaisies as placing their dripping caps on the top of their ba onets. 
Very many have their bread on their bayonets as well, to give it the fla- 
vour of the steel that they may have stomachs for the fight. Many mus- 
kets are adorned with lilac and spring flowers. Here and there a fire- 
lock is tenderly wrapped in a handkerchief to save it fromthe wet. The 
whole scene is as mirthful and joyous as any scene can be ; but those who 
look on are asking, where is the money to come from to pay and feed this 
armed multitude 7? The workmen employed on the ateliers nationaux 
marched in something like military fashion, and swelled the spectacle of 
overnment responsibilities. Arrangements are making for a general il- 
femlention. a the sky is making arrangements to spoil it.—London 
Morning Herald. 





LORD BROUGHAM AND FRENCH CITIZENSHIP. 


The application of Lord Brougham to be naturalized a French citizen is 
positive. He wrote a letter to that effect to M. Cremieux, Minister of 
Justice, who replied to him, that by his naturalization he would lose all 
titles of nobility, all the privileges and advantages he derived from being 
an Englishman, or from the rights conferred upon him by the British 
laws and customs. Lord Brougham replied, that he had not supposed 
that by becoming a Frenchman he was to forfeit his rights as an English 
peer and a British subject in France, and understood that he would pre- 
serve his privileges in England. The Minister of Justice replied, in his 
turn, that he should make his choice : that France could not admit that 
a French citizen should be at the same time a citizen of another country ; 
that he should cease to be an Englishman if he wished to become a 
Frenchman ; that he could notbe an Englishman in England anda French- 
man in France ;and that consequently it was impossible for him to accede 
to the demand of his Lordship to be naturalized in France. 

All who remember English history for the last forty years speak of Henry 
Brougham as the most eccentric figure in that eventful period. So much 
of greatness in words and so little dignity in action have never been found 
in the same individual. Now shaking the House of Commons with his 
eloquence, and now exciting the laughter of schoolboys ; at one moment 
engaged in hewing down ancient abuses with the vigour of a Kentucky 
backwoodsman, at another lolling with complacency amongst the most 
fantastic relics of the past, still it is the same marvellous man. Scarce a 
year of his life has passed since Henry BrouGHAM stood revealed before 
the public in the barrister’s stuff gown that he has not been regarded in 
the feht of PonicineLo. Let those only laugh and sneer who have ac- 
complished one thousandth part of his achievements, and there will be 
little of ridicule incurred by this compound of Brobdignag and Lilliput. 
There he is. Try and guess him. Endeavour to explain upon any known 
principle of human action the mystery of such an existence. Lord Brove- 
HAM, With all his ingenuity, could not do it himself. _ There is no sequen: @ 
in his ideas. He could not throw any light upon his own motives. The 
probability is that, like the fantastic Undine of La Morte Fovqur’s exquisite 
tale before she loved, Lord BroucHam has not got asoul. He is a com- 


society. The names of the first read over were received with general | pound of elements that act by unexplainable impulses and mysterious at- 
acclamation; that of Lamartine with a sort of frantic enthusiasm; but | tractions. He could not depend upon himself, nor others upon him, for 


everybody was evidently waiting anxiously for one name. At length it | 


five consecutive minutes. Who would not smile, who could not weep at 


came; at the words “Ledru Rollin” the tempest broke forth over the | Articus’ inconsistencies ? 


assembly in a perfect hurricane. 


For the space of nearly two hours | . 
scarcely a word could be heard from the orators who tried to occupy the | has ever accomplished. 
tribune; some were violently thrust out of it, and a scene of frightful | Edinburgh 


Lord Brovenam has just thrown the highest somersault that even he 
It isnot sufficient for him to have played the 
Reviewer, the English Barrister; to have propounded start- 


disorder ensued. With difficulty the name was put at last to the votes of | ling theories in science ; to have been created an English peer ; to have 


the assembly; the hands held up against it, as unworthy to be placed | 


upon their list of candidates, were in the proportion of at least 30 to 1. 
Flocou, Louis Blanc, and Albert, as the acolytes of the Minister of the 
Interior, shared the same fate. Could the decision of all France be taken 
thus by a show of hands, against a8 well as for, I haye no doubt those 





translated DemosTHENEs, ard to have been the greatest orator of his age 
Like ALexanpbeR, he sighs for other worlds, not to conquer but on which 
to display his eccentricities. He would fuin begin life again as the Gamin 
de Paris; Bowrre must give up the character to a yet greater comedian 
In France Henri Brovenam, Membre de’ Institute, was not altogether un- 
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own. The biegrapher of Rousseau and VoLtTarre—the lecturer on the 
= recondite on delicate shades of the Nouvelle Heloise—the —— 
taire of Cannes—the grand veneur of Corsican stags—the intimate frien 0 
the ex-King Louis Partirre—has been heard of in Gaul. Lord Brovenam 
is a flying-fish with two elements; but unlike that anomalous creature, 
he sighs even for the stormier and more uneasy of the two. What a 
chance for a young man beginning life does not France just now present’ 
and Lord Brovcuam is eager to commence it again. A stormy petrel 
hovering round the “ still vexed Bermoothes is his image of happiness. 
{n no country of Europe could he indulge this fancy so well as in the land 
of his adoption. There is comparatively nothing to do in quiet England, 
The House of Peers is tame, flat, and unsatisfactory. Lord Campbell has 


crown sweet-tempered of late, and Earl Grey's angularities are smoothed 
“® 


down. There is no post against which Lord Brovcuam can rub himself 
to allay cuticular irritation. France presents other and more favourable 
conditions of action. Unhappily, the great Revolution of 1789 fell a little 
too early, but the year 1848 has made up for the untimely accident of the 
yast. A National Convention is still open to the Citoyen Broucuam. He 
may yet rival VerGNiauD in eloquence, and employ the remainder of his 
life in reconstituting civilization in France. For this turbid pre-eminence 
we find him almost ready to sacrifice ermine, coronet, aire and all. 
It would, we believe, cost Lord Brovcnam’s imagination ut a very slight 
jump to imagine himself in net | that which he desires to be in name—a 
French citizen. When sacrificed at last before the rising demagogues of 
the New Montaine, and led off to the Place de la Republique in a cart, 
he would devote the brief minutes of his passage to chanting with sincere 
enthusiasm and strong Northumbrian burr— 


‘“ Mourir pourla patrie, 
“ C’est le sort le plus beau, le plus digne d’envie,” 


We can afford to smile on this side of the Channel because we know 
the man. We know him with all his greatvess and all his littleness. In 
the course of this very day he might do something supremely ridiculous, 
and in the evening efface all recollection of it by a speech in the House 
of Lords which would remind his hearers that the race of orators is not 

yet extinct. In France, however, it is not 80. We would, were it possible, 

Hewry Brovenam in his small clothes to ourselves, and exhibit him 
to the admiration of foreign nations in his ermine as Lord Brovenam and 
Vaux. Why should he make the name of Englishmen ridiculous abroad ? 
Why should he, a member of the British House of Peers, seek to be the 
companion and assessor of the 900 fortuitous members of the French 
National Conventicn? Setting aside all considerations such as these, 
it would be well if Lord BrovucHam were to explain how he could get 
over the inconsistency of his conflicting allegiance. M. Cremreux might 
well be astonished as such an ignorance of international law as is display- 
edin Lord Broveuaw’s letter, asking for the rights of French citizenship. 
The Minister of Justice puts the case fairly before him. Lethim make his 
election—the lion or the cock—England or France— 


“ Under which King, Bezonian, speak or die ?”’ 


This view of the case is one which never appears to have occurred to 
Lord BroveGHam’s imagination. The National Convention attracted him 
for the moment. His heart burnt like a coal of fire withinhim. He was 
talked of as deputy for the department of Var. Why not? Ifhis char- 
acter of English Peer stood in his way he could put it off for the time and 
resume it on the London boards whenever the Manager might require his 
services. 

There is yet another reason why Lord BroveHam should have hesitated. 
With the og now scarcely concealed by French speakers and openly 
proclaimed by French writers, of hatred and contempt for his native coun- 
try, he would or should have felt it painful and difficult to contend. Let 


us imagine the question before the National Convention to be the policy of 


expelling English labourers from France. Citoyen MIcHELET is in the 
Tribune, Citoyen Broucuam has the reply. We copy from Citoyen Micu- 
ELET’s History of the French Revolution, » a oter ili. :— 

“The mixture of two kinds of men, so alate, in our public works, 
isa on injustice, inasmuch as the excessive and coal speciality of 
the Englishman (his inferiority as a man) tells in his favour as a supe- 
riority. 

“ Tt is as absurd as cruel to place the Frenchman under the orders of a 
foreigner who knows but little or nothing of our language, and to whom 
he can neither explain himself nor complain. 

‘ It is immoral to place a sober man (at least relatively speaking) under 
the direction of a thing brutalized by gin; several of them never free 
from intoxication. 

“ But impious, thrice impious, is it to behold a Frenchman in France 
under the rod of an Englishman! The son of the Grand Army under a 
sert whose father made nothing but calico, or something still more 
trivial. 

_“ It is the most sacred duty of public authority to interfere in these in- 
dignities. Interest, the freedom of industry, and all such grand words, 
are of no use in this matter. What do we care for your railroads if they 
be a means of rushing only into infamy ? The foreigner, they reply, im- 
ports capital... ... But what, if he exports honour !”’ 

With such a spirit as this abroad in France, is there nothing which 
should have suggested to Lord Broucuam that it was not well todesecrate 
the name of his own glorious country by seeking fellowship with her cal- 
umniators? True it may be that thousands and thousands of intelligent 
Frenchmen would be ready to weep over this foul abuse of a people who 
have been willing to render justice to their own claims. But such is not 
the general feeling ofthe nation. The workmen expelled from Normandy 
are the best commentators on the invective of the French historian. Let 
Lord Broveuam make his choice between the two countries if he will. Or 
rather, for the sake of England, if not for his own, at such a period as this, 
let us hear no more of the appetencies of an English Peer for the rights of 
French citizenship.— T'imes. 





LETTER OF LADY MORGAN TO PIUS IX. 


The following memorial has been addressed by Lad y Morgan to His Ho- 
liness the Pope, in reference to her well known book on Italy, which is 
prohibited at the barrier of the Pontifical States. How changed are all 
things in the Eternal City since the day when her ladyship’s work on 
Italy struck terror into the old leaden despotisms—and was added to the 
Roman Index Expurgatorios !— 


May it please your Holiness,—A British subject—by birth an Irish 
woman, by education a Protestant, and by sympathy a contemner of the 
unjust penal statutes through which her Catholic countrymen, your Holi- 
ness’s most orthodox flock, had been long o ypressed, having devoted the 
energies and humble abilities of her early life and authorship to the cause 
of Catholic emancipation in Ireland—now presumes upon this sli ht claim 
to address your Holiness, with sentiments of that profound eduiretion and 
reverence due to the most wise and beneficent Sliaioe of his own or any 
other age; since in a spirit which unites Christian charity with political 
expediency, your Holiness is doing for your subjects, sin lehanded that 
which time and circumstances and the combined councils of ages have 
slowly operated for the benefit of progressing society in other re oe 

The personal motive of this humble prayer, now addressed to _ Ho- 
liness, is to solicit the erasure of her work called “ Italy” | Bg Ex- 
purgatorius of the Holy Office of Rome. The work, with all its errors 
was an honest transcript of impressions, truthful and vivid, of Italy as she 
found it, or as she believed she found it,at the time of her memorable and 
delightful pilgrimage to its classic sites; and it was written in a spirit of 
Italian atriotism as ardent as though she had been herself a native of the 

nd which had honoured her sex by giving birth to the Volumnias, the 

ornelias, the Portias of antique times—to the Melanias, the Marcellas 
and the Eudoxeas of her early church—to the Bonsignore, the Gazzannis, 
and other learned and scientific women of her glorious middle ages. : 

bee: work alluded to, and illustrated by the title of “Italy,” ‘oni at- 
heen and anathematized at the time into unmerited celebrity by the 
obtain’, press of European despotism, may never have had the honour of 
pre thes a, Holiness 8 notice; and it may therefore be necessary to 
of Italy wy “a in the eyes of the foreign rulers of the fairest portion 
leealy ae as, that in speaking of such governments it told the truth fear- 
piti , a details of maladministrations, vexatious retraints, and 
conte ey 7 — which then afflicted that glorious land so long conse- 
of Poetry, of ow was greatest in physical and moral nature—the region 
ond Gees pecs and of Song—the land which possesed her Dante, 
hestenl ’ iregories, when her ultramontane invaders were still 

arians, and only fearfully known as the spoliators of her noble mo 

ments and,the destroyer f her li i 5 ial ct 

For thie ‘od royers of her lingering learning. 

_esscretion—-and for advocating reforms many of which are 


volit ion hee into effect by your Holiness’s enlightened sagacity and firm 
of the Hel a on Italy has been stigmatized by the prohibitory seal 
chuatieall’ y ; ce of the ‘time, though translated into that beautiful and 
See nnsuage in which Bentivoglio, Sarpi, and Guicciardini wrote, 
onarola preached, and your Holiness’s worthy predecessor, Pope Pius 





the Seventh, asserted ex cathedré to his congregation—“ Be liberal, and 
you will be good christians.” , . 

In graciously granting the prayer of this humble address, your Holiness 
will further sanctify the great dogma of the age, liberty of the press, and 
testify your intention to protect free expression of opinion (by which 
truth alone can be got at), even from the very same site where Galileo 
was condemned for daring to aasert, in the face of the Holy Office of his 
time, that the earth moved ! 

“ E pur si muove !” 

Your memorialist has the honoar to subscribe herself, with every senti- 
ment of respect, 

Your Holiness ’s most obedient and devoted servant, 
Srpvey Morgan. 


—_—=@— 
Arup. 
STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Where two places are mentioned, the last is that at which the Dépot of the Regi- 

ment is stationed, 
1st Life Guards—Regent’s Park. 
2d do.—Hyde Park. 
Royal Horse Guards—W indsor. 
1st Dragoon Guards—Birmingham. 
2nd do.—Newbridge. 


3rd do.—Piershill. 
4th do.—Nottingham. 


36th Foot Res. batt.—Cephalonia. 
37th do.—Ceylon; Chatham. 
38th do.—Jamaica; Boyle. 
39th do.—Portsmouth. 
40th do.—Galway. 
41st do.—Clare Castle. 
42nd do.—Bermuda; Isle of Wight. 
5th do.—York. Do. Reserve battalion—Bermuda. 
6th do.—Dundalk. 43rd do.—Templemore. 
7th do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Maidstone. 44th do,—1st batt.—Cork. 
1st Dragoons—Cahir. Do. Res. batt.—Cork. 
2nd do.—Athlone. 45th Ist pen Oepe of Good Hope ; Isle 
3rd do.—Bengal ; Maidstone. of Wight. 
4th do—Dublin. Do. Reserve batt.—Cape of Good Hope. 
6th do.—Dublin. 46th Foot—Halifax, N. S.; Guernsey. 
7th Hussars—Dublin. 7th do.—Clonmel. 
&th do.—Ballincollig. 48th do.—Enniskillen. 
9th Lancers—Bengal ; Maidstone. 49th do.—Dublin. 
10th Hussars—Bombay ; Maidstone. 50th do.—Bengal ; Walmer. 
11th do.—Coventry. 51st do.—Madras; Chatham. 
12th Lancers—Hounslow. 52d do. Preston. 
13th Light Dragoons—Longford. 53rd do.—Bengal ; Chatham. 
14th do.—Bengal; Maidstone. 54th do.—Barbadoes ; Plymouth, 
15th Hussars—Madras; Maidstone. 55th do.—Dublin. _ 
16th Lancers—Norwich. 56th do. 1st batt.—Gibraltar. 
17th do.—Dublin. Do. Res. batt.—Gibraltar; Isle of Wight. 
Grenadier Guards 1st batt.—W ellington 57th do.—Hull. 
Bar. 58th do.—N. 8. Wales; Chatham. 
Do. 2nd batt.—Chichester. 59th do.—Templemore. 
Do. 3rd batt.—St. John’s Wood. 60th do.—1st batt.—Bombay ; Chatham. 
Coldstream Guards 1st batt.—The Tower Do. 2d batt.—Bury. 
Do. 2d batt. —W indsor. 61st do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 
Sc. Fusilier Guards 1st batt.--St George’s 62nd do.—W inchester. 
Barracks. 63d do.—Chatham. 
Do. 2nd batt.—Portman St. Barracks 64th do.—Limerick. 
1st Foot 1st batt.—Antigua; Glasgow. 65th do.—N. 8S. Wales; Chatham. 
Do. 2nd batt.—Newry. 66th do.—Barbadoes ; Kinsale. 
2nd do —Athlone. 67th 1st batt.—Gibraltar ; Isle of Wight, 
3rd do.—Belfast. Do. Res. batt.—Gibraltar. 
4th do.—Madras ; Chatham. 68th do.—Mullingar. 
5th do. 1st batt.—Mauritius. 69th 1st batt.—Malta. ‘ 
Do. Res. batt.—Mauritius ; Isle of Wight Do. Res. batt.—Malta; Isle of Wight. 
6th do. 1st batt—Cape of Good Hope. 70th do.—Cork. 
Do. Res. best,-Eelonn’s Bay ; Fermoy. 71st 1st batt.—Edinburgh. 
7th do.—Barbadoes ; Dublin. Do. Res. batt.—Canada. 
8th do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 72nd do.—W est Indies ; Hamilton. 
9th do.—W inchester. 73rd + le of Good Hope; Birr. 
10th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 74th do.— Dublin. 
11th do—New South Wales ; Chatham. 75th do.—Dublin. 
12th do.—Portsmouth. 76th 1st batt.—Corfu; Isle of Wight. 
Do. Res. batt.—Mauritius. Do. Res. batt.—Corfu. 
13th do,—Birr. 77th do.—Canada ; Fermoy. 
14th do.—Newport, 8. Wales. 78th do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 
15th do.—Ceylon ; Chester. 79th do.—Gibraltar ; Mullingar. 
16th do.—Corfu; Youghal. 80th do.—Bengal ; Chatham. 
17th do.—Dover. 81st do.— Devonport. 
18th do.—Bengal ; Chatham. 82nd do.—Halifax, N. S.; Brecon. 
19th do.—St. Vincent; Castlebar. 83rd do.—Kilkenny. 
20th do.—Canada; Isle of Wight. 84th do.—Madras ; Chatham. 
Do- Res. batt.—Canada. 85th do.—Dublin. 
21st do.—Calcutta; Canterbury. 86th do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 
22nd do.—Bombay ; Chatham. 87th do.—W eedon. 
23rd do-—Halifax, N. 8.; Isle of Wight. 88th do.—Barbadoes ; Tralee. 
Do. Res. batt.—Canada. 89th do.—Ashton-under-Lyne. 
24th do.—Bengal ; Chatham. 90th do.—Cape of Good Hope;Sheerness. 
25th do.—Madras ; Chat ham. 91st do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Gosport. 
26th do.—B uttevant. Do. Res. at 5 of Good Hope. 
Q7th do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Glasgow. 92nd do.—Limerick. 
%éth do.— Bombay (on pass. home) ; Chat- 93rd do.—Canada ; Aberdeen. 
ham. 94th do.—Madras ; Chatham. 
29th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 95th do.—China ; Naas. 
30th do.—Neweastle-on-Tyne. 96th do.—N. S. Wales; Chatham. 
31st do.—Manchester. 97th do.—Jamaica ; Isle of Wight. 
32nd do.—Bengal; Chatham. Do. Res. batt.—Jamaica. 
33rd do.—N. Brunswick; Stirling Castle. 98th do.—Bengal; Cbatham. 
34th do.——Corfu ; Nenagh. 99th do.—New South Wales; Chat- 
35th do.—Mauritius ; Jersey. ham. 
36th do.—1st batt.—Corfu, Isle of Wight. Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Ceylon and 
Rifle Brig- 1st batt—-Cape of Good Hope; China. 
Do. 2d batt.--Canada, Isleof Wight. Royal CanadianfRifle Regiment-Canada. 
Do. Res. batt.—Quebec. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Cape of Good 
Ist West India Regiment—-Jamaica, &ce. ope. 
2nd do.—-W indward and Leeward Islands.R1. Newfoundland Comps.—Newfound- 
3rd do.—Demerara, Sierra Leone, &c. land. 
Royal Malta Fencible Regiment--Malta. St. Helena Regiment--St. Helena. 


Navy. 


Admiral Sir W. Hall Gage is appointed to succeed Vice Admiral Sir J. 
West as Commander in Chief at Devonport, the term of service of the 
latter having expired. 

Mr. W. Napier to be clerk of the Works and Civil Engineer at Hong 
Kong. 





Mr. Cobden, M.P., having lately indulged in some remarks upon the in- 
efficiency of the Squadron under Sir C. Napier, the following letter has 
appeared in print from an officer on board one of the ships, now at the 
Cove of Cork. The letter was dated 19th April. 

* Thinking it but fair that the public should not be entirely guided by 
Mr. Cobden’s report of the ‘dolce far niente’ manner in which the rts 
ron of Evolution spent their time ‘ loitering under the orange groves of 
Lisbon,’ I beg leave to send you an account of the proceedings of that 
part of the squadron now lying at Cork, as I think it will tend to show 
that the exercises which have been so much ridiculed by some portions 
of the press have been the mesas of enabling men to be ready when ac- 
tual service was required, as they were last night, or rather this morning. 
At 1 o’clock a.m. the Dragon, Captain Hall, arrived at Cove, with de- 
—- for Captain Moresby, the senior officer in Sir Charles Napier’s 
absence at Dublin, which place the steamer had left 24 hours before. 
These despatches proved to be an order from the Admiral to embark a 
watch of marines "neat each ship of the squadron on board the Dragon im- 
mediately, as she has to return with them without delay. The other 
watch and supernumerary marines (the latter of whom, were already on 
board the Medusa,) were to proceed in that vessel to Waterford. In one 
hour and a half every man was on board the Dragon, and in two hours the 
whole were embarked, and the vessels steaming out of the harbour, with 
120 rounds of ammunition, heavy marching order, and their hammocks, 
out of which they had turned so short a time before. Now, what can 
have a more beneficial effect than this plan of Sir Charles Napier’s? It 
was only the day before that this fine body of men (close upon 700) were 
exercising on Spike Island, and the Dragon lying quietly in Kingstown 
Harbour; in 40 hours from her departure she will have returned with 
this powerful reinforcement, and the men neither have suffered the slight- 
est exposure to weather or discomfort of any kind. Thus the whole coast, 
or any part of it, may be strengthened with equal ease and rapidity when- 
ever it may be required. It is not a fortnight ago that every man and 
first-class boy was landed from the St. Vincent and Canopus, two of this 
enervated squadron, in 1 hour and 40 minutes, though the launches and 
boom-boats were hoisted out in the time; and if playing soldiers is not 
very congenial to our taste as sailors, still every man should be able to 
use a musket, and to act a little in concert for mutual defence. Now, 
from no one being in the least aware at what time or what sort of exercise 
Sir Charles Napier may order, the ships prepare for everything, and there 
are few things that would take by surprise these “ idle” people from the 
Tagus. The Amphion gave a fair proof of this, in stripping her mainmast 
of a set of chain rigging, which they had falled themselves, over the maet- 
heads, being all a-taunto, and sending down topgallant and royal yards 





ATTEMPTED SUICIDE OF TOM STEELE. 


Poor Tom Steele, O’Connell’s “ head pacificator,” in the days when that 
crafty politician kept Ireland in a state of constant agitation, hopeless of 
his country’s regeneration, and worn out with anxiety on her behalf, at- 
tempted to “ shuffle off this mortal coil” by precipitating himself from Wa- 
terloo-bridge into the Thames, at 7 o’clock in the evening of the 19th ult. 
At a few minutes before 7 o’clock the unfortunate man was observed to 
alight from a cab in Wellington-street, and, having paid the driver his fare, 
he walked to the toll-gate, put down a penny-piece, received his change, 
and passed on to the bridge. On arriving at the second recess from i 
Middlesex side he stopped suddenly, took off his cap,—the celebrated ca 
with which his friend O’Connell crowned him in by-gone days,—and, 
mounting the mg threw himself into the river. A gentleman who 
was crossing the bridge on the opposite side observed the whole occur- 
rence at only a few paces’ distance, but so rapidly did the unfortunate man 
effect his purpose that it was found impossible to render him any assis- 
tance. Happily a waterman was passing through the bridge in a small 
boat at the moment the unfortunate man entered the water, and with a 
presence of mind which does him the highest credit he immediately pulled 
towards him, and with some difficulty at length succeeded in getting him 
into his boat. The poor man was taken ashore at the Strand-lane stairs, 
and thence conveyed to King’s College Hospital, where he received all the 
attention his case required from Mr. Burton, the house surgeon of that in- 
stitution. We understand the chief injury he has sustained is the shock 
to his system from having fallen flat upon the surface of the water. There 
can be no doubt that the veteran agitator had contemplated the rash act 
for some hours at least, as he had been occupied during the chief part of 
the day in writing letters at Peele’s coffee-house, an establishment he was 
in the habit of occasionally frequenting. Within his cap, which, as above 
stated, he placed on the bridge before he threw himself over, was a small 
piece of paper sealed to the lining with black wax, on which was written 
—“ Tom Steele, county of Clare Ireland.” That Tom Steele never, like 
O’Connell and some others, made agitation a trade, may be gathered from 
the fact that when he came of age he entered on a beautiful estate of 
15,0002. or 16,0002. a-year, in the county of Clare. Twenty years of ama- 
teur agitation brought him to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, in Dublin, 
where he was opposed by the present member for Ennis, the O’Gorman 
Mahon. Having taking the benefit of the Act, he came to England, and 
has since been living upon an allowance out of his estate. Mr. Steele 
took high honours at Cambridge, and is a member of the Senate of that 
University. It — not be generally known that it was Mr. Steele who 
proposed O’Connell at the celebrated Clare election from which arose the 
Catholic Emancipation Act. 





Tue Diorama.—A private view of the new picture at this institution 
has been afforded to the friends of the artist and the usual visitors on such 
occasions. It is a view of Mount £tna, painted by M. Diosse, pupil of M. 
Daguerre, and is designed to show the various effects of light and shade 
by which dioramic views are distinguished. The point of view appears 
to have been remarkably well chosen, being a spot near the ruins of the 
theatre at Taormina. The picture is seen under three separate aspects— 
evening with moonlight effects, sunrise, and night, or in comparative 
darkness, and under the representation of an eruption of the mountain. 
From the very judicious choice of the point of view an immense expan 
of land and water is obtained, and the effects of this method of painting 
are very admirably developed. The picture appears almost the place it 
represents, the pictorial illusion producing an apparent secant This view 
is certainly a triumph of art in the representation of external objects and 
landscape. The perfect representations of interiors of buildings had been 
before obtained, and is an easier task. The evening view is remarkably 
beautiful as regards the sky and clouds, and is worthy of great praise. 
The view by sunlight is brilliant and well toned, the colouring being sub- 
dued to the tints of nature, and having less of the gaudy glare by which 
some pictures of this class have been disfigured. The view of the erup- 
tion is also well managed ; there is no scenic effect and nothing is exag- 

erated. Upon the whole, this view, or series of views, will be a popu- 
ar picture. It is an advance in the art of treating this pleasing class of 
representation.—London Times. 

If the present Exhibition of the modern Arts in the French capital has 
had its sath affected by the revolutionary movement, our own ap- 
proaching Exhibition ‘will, it is, understood, display some effect of the 
same influences—acting probably in amore wholesome direction. Man 
artists of distinction—amongst them Ary Scheffer and the celebratec 
animal painter Le Dreux—have been driven to our shores by the conti- 
nental tempest, and will seek our alien arena for the display of their art. 
It is said that the contributions of the French school to the pictures on the 
walls of the Academy amount to a large number. 








Mr. Catlin—whose exhibitions, at the Egyptian Hall and elsewhere, of 
his picturesque studies of North American character and scenery are well 
remembered—is about, it is said, to set up his éasel in the metropolis 
with a view to some more formal and comprehensive embodiments of his 
views and experiences of such aboriginal life. We hear, too, that his pen 
notes of eight years’ travel in Europe are about to be giver to the press,— 
London Atheneum. 

Tir ror Tat.—An officer of the National Guard lately went into a café 
on the square of the Pantheon—“ Waiter,” cried he, “a cup of coffee, if 
you please.”” No answer—five minutes elapse, and the coffee does not 
make its appearance—“ Waiter, you are any me, let me have m 
cup of coffee.” —“ There are no more waiters now, Sir, we are all citizens.” 
—‘ So be it, Mr. Citizen, then do me the honour, I beg, to have my cup 
of coffee served.” —“ There it is, citizen.”"—A moment after the officer step- 
ped up to the counter, and ay the change—He was about to open the 
door when the citizen who had served him said, “ Do not forget the waiter, 
Sir, if you please”—No answer—“ Do not forget the waiter, Sir, if you 
please’—‘ There are no more waiters here, we are all citizens. Good 
morning, citizen !”—Courrier des Etats Unis. 

We learn from authority all but official, that the basis on whigh the 
federative organization of Italy is proposed to be constituted by the gove- 
reigns who now co-operate with the King of Sardinia, when the resent 
war shall be brought to a conclusion, is as follows :—The Peninsider will 
be divided into six great states—1, Naples; 2, Sicily ; 3, PontificaP States ; 
4, the Kingdom of Etruria, comprehending the present Grand Piachy of 
Tuscany and some of the smaller duchies; 5, the Lombardo-Venetian 
states; 6, Sardinia. The population of these states will be as follows :— 
Naples, 6,500,000; Sicily, 2,050,000 ; Pontifical States, 3,000,000 ;/Etruria, 
3,380,000; Lombardo-Venetian, 4,800,000; Sardinia, 4,700,000. A line 
of fortresses will defend these states upon the Alps, upon the Plain, and 
on the Appenines.—London Court Journal, April 15. 


Tue Deatu or Lavy Mary Firzroy.—The Pe mail gives further 
particulars respecting the accident to the lady of his excellency Sir C. Fitz- 
roy, K. C. H., Governor of NewSouth Wales, and to LieutenantC. Chester 
Masters, his Excellency’s aide-de-camp. On the 7th of last December, his 
Excellency and Lady Fitzroy, accompanied by Lieutenant Masters, left the 
Government house at Paramatta, in a carriage and four, for Sydney, attended 
by thegrooms. Lady Fitzroy was in the carriage, and his Excellency rode 
on the box driving, Lieutenant Masters sitting with him. His Excellency had 
scarcely taken hisseat beforethe horses started off atabrisk pace. There 
were grooms at their heads, who ran with them a short distance, having hold 
of the harness, and did notloose their hold until ordered to doso. Directly 
afterwards the animals started off at a furious rate, taking the main road to 
the town, his Excellency using every effort to keep the centre of the road. 
Approaching, however, an oak avenue, the — came in contact with 
one of the trees with tremendous force, and was thrown completely over. 
Its occupants were dashed out with great violence. Lady Fitzroy fell 
upon her head, fracturing the base of the skull, causing to flow 
rapidly from her mouth and ears. His Excellency escaped with trifli 
injuries. Lieutenant Masters fell on his head, and was completely insen 
sible when picked up. Medical assistance was immediately procured 
Lady Mary Fitzroy expired a few minutes afterwards, and Lieutenant 
Masters died at 6 o’clock the same evening. On the following day an in 
quest was held on the bodies at Government-house, when a verdict of 
“Accidental death” was agreed to. Her ladyship was in her 57th year. 
Lieutenant Masters wasin his 27th. Their remains were consigned to 
the grave at Sydney, the funeral solemnities being attended by nearly the 
je of the Government officers and ministers of the colony. Upwards 
of 5,000 persons were present, including her Majesty’s 90th Regiment, 
which lined the route from the Government-house to the place of inter 
ment. The event has cast a painful gloom throughout the colony.—Lon- 
don Globe. 
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TABERNACLE. 


ME; DEMPSTER, Composer of the May Queen, Lament of the Irish Emigrant, Blind 
Boy, &c., has the honour to announce his intention of giving one of his Original Ballad 
Entertainments, at the Tabernacle, on Monday evening, May 1 comprising his popular 
compositions : “The Indian’s Complaint—‘Oh! why does the white man follow —_ . 
When the night wind bewaileth. John Anderson, my Jo. Lonely auld wife. A Home in 
the Heart. Lament of the Irish Emigrant. Saw ye my wee thing. The Dyin, Child and the 
Angel of Death. Death of Warren. Blind Boy. Emerald Isle. I’m alone, all alone. Take 
yer auld cloak about ye. And his popular cantata, The May Queen, in three parts. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the music stores; of Mr. Dempster, New York Hotel, and at 





with the rest of the squadron at sunset.” 


the door. 
To commence at eight o’clock. my 13 lt 








THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 
ved on 


EPTEMBER, a774 IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—E é 
H. 8. iginal Picture by T. H. Ma witha ic descrip- 
Loy fthe trom mab 4 ADAMS. Piaie 20 by 25 inches, paul ce fine paper 


tion from the pen of the venerable 1 
roofs $3: i India Paper $5. Just published b 

2% by G2 Proots $5; « few copies on Indy TPN EALE, SO Carmine Street, New York. 

Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 

United States. my 13—1t* 











PRINTING TYPES 

L be sold at BRUCE’S NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, after March 15th, 1848, at 
the following low prices, for approved six mouths’ notes: 

TITLE, &e. 


ROMAN. SHADED, &e. 





The above prices, in co ence of increased facilities for manufacture, are much re- 
duced from former rates. A liberal discount for cash in hand at the date of the invoice. 
Presses, Chases, Cases, Wood Type, Ink, &c. furnished at the lowest manufacturers’ pri- 
ces, either for cash or credit. ; : ; 
Our Specimen Book for 1848 is now ready for distribution to Printers, who will send for 
it, and contains many new articles that we have never before exhibited, such as Writing 
ourishes, Orn Or 1 Fouts, &c. of which we have an ample stock for the 





prompt execution of orders. 
Printers of Newspapers who choose to publish this advertisement three times before the 
1st of June, 1848, and send us one of the papers, will be paid for it in Type when they pur- 
chase from us, of our own manufacture, selected from our specimens, tive times the amount 
of their bill. 
t@” For sale, several | ne second-hand Cylinder and Platin Power Presses, Standing 
Presses, Hand Printing eer c. " 
may13 3t EORGE BRUCE & CO., 13 Chambers street New-York. 





MARINE PAVILION, 


OCKAWAY, L. L., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea-bathing Es- 
tablishment are respectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of visitors 
early in the season. : : 4 
Parties desirous of engagin panes may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 
1 riber, at the Astor House. 
_o = . HIRAM CRANSTON. 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash : 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solur Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 


Bracket, do 7) do 
ide, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 


Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed 
‘eo Baa Ge ‘do do ’ 


° 

do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4 and 6 lights, 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do do 


China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
Glass Lights. 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper Shades, a large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
perm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 
Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 miles in length, 
extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New Orleans, and reaching 
over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 
Open every ovenng (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way, adjo’ Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cente—children half-price. 
The Panorama wil! commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Py and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public, 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined toj avail himself of that |protection the laws of the country 
extend to him. 

Tn pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 


my 6—6 mos. 





dec 18 











The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis* 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 

nov 6. 





HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from the Albion Office and the Art Union, 
have been coloured in a new and beautiful style by 
ap 22 3m WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 


22 JOHN STREET. 


OODYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FABRICS.—The attention of pur- 
chasers is called to the New Stock of India Rubber Goods, embracing as great a variety 
as can be found in the city, among which are the following :— 





Carriage Cloths, Firemen’s Coats, 
ospital do Seamen's do 
ire Buckets, H Capes and Sou’ West, 


Capes with Sleeves, Life Preservers, 

Gloves and Mittens, Horse Covers, 

Steam Pocking, 7 Camp Blankets, 
achine Belting, &c., &c. 


Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most srguties quality 
Also, every description of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail. 
SAMUEL BROOKS, 
feb 5—3 m Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 
. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


Wi cosne avs GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 

ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

painful is in fact the PRINCLPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
y 





is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

proportions. then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
taped by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all cther forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 

as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse. It is ex- 

y ay wed in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 

with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 

any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 

sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 

no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with positive AND PERMANENT suUCc- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
Careless Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, —_ 
pe Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debi ity, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. ' As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confident) 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf- 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and simple 
directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it is seougnmasnded: 
Any person of ordinary int nce can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing * is perfectly simple and intelligible. 

li Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beau instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size and power. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 132 Broadway, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care- 

fully fulfilled. jan 15 








Fo SALE, one of the most delightful Cottage Residences in COBOURG, Canada West. 
The premises, comprising nearly Two Acres of land, welllaid out in lawns, gardens, &c. 
Stocked with fruit trees, vines and plants of choice kinds, and enclosed with a high 
i inside border of which is filled with ornamental trees and shrubbery. A beauti- 
Denant stream of water meanders through the grounds. The buildings consist of a 
Sreeuing House, (surrounded with a neat and spacious verandah,) in which are 
six'lar e belt dining rooms, with handsome fire-places—breakfast room, china closet, 
of excellent rooms, besides three servant’s rooms—acommodious kitchen, wash house, well 
peor eckged &e. The principal rooms are warmed by a hot air furnace 
The tn oe stable, carriage house, wood house, ice house, &c. 
mandine fine viens wounded by good streets, with plank sidewalks on three sides, com- 
F g fine views in every direction. 
- Particulars, apply (if by letter, Post paid,) to H. P. ANDREWS, 
Cobourg, C. W., March 2, 12 tom House Office, adjoining theJNorth American Hotel. 








‘ THE BEN FRANKLIN. 
‘O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON —Thp eubour’ ~~ 

i : a criber respectfully informs his friends and 
N the _— of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he ae ‘numerous and high/y 


juaintance, has tak . 
proved manner. His intention is to po yer, House, and has fitted it up in the most a p- 


. lubs and Private Parties a House similar in 
character to the best conducted establishments j ; ; 
ors steaton to hs business to give etsicton to he customers. nn? 

w cons’ Supplied wit every deli . , : 
aud the southern markets, and. in their preparation, 0 paling will be spared tc lo them je 
i eae ae amen coneieting of the best and most approved [Fare,"can ‘always be 
N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays. 
nov 13—w 


— 
THOMAS MORGAN. 


Che Albion. 


LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


HE hi t price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish todispose of their 
T cast of wardrobe and furniture. By ows a line to the subscriber's residence, through 
ffice, it will b tly atten to. 
os Goteanhdiai eek hastened ‘J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. a2 


ALBION PICTURES. 


HE. splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, &e., published at the Albion 
Office, are FRAMED by the subscribers in Gilt, Black Walnut or osewood in every va- 
riety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimens and frames may be seen at the Al- 
bion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. ; é : 
PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the most 
elaborate style of ornamental framing on hand and made to order 
Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glasses and frames of every de- 
scription and size at the lowest prices. HUDSON & SMITH, 
apl 2m 119 Fulton street, between Nassau and William streete. 


O LET FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS.—The Theatre Royal, Hamilton, Canada Wes’ 
For particulars, apply to Charles Hill, stage-manager of the Adelphi Theatre, Boston, 
or to J. W. Harrison, Hossihton, C. W., (if by letter, Post paid.) ap 


























THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir; 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
se COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. _ 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise @ most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

resent payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, Whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise coatrol over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claim Pt Se. ‘ 

Assurances can be effected WITH or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted oy Ge cord, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

premi olicy alone. 
ii nea 3 aut to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 








Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ....++--e0es Profits. PVGEE. Ff cccscsscccce 
15 1131 16 5 | cecccveeceee 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 | coccccvveces 45 8171 840 3 74 
25 2 29 1147 1176 | wD 4151 81711 414 
30 293 202 2 26 55 5178 41911 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 2 92 60 | 71010 6 911 6132 








The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office po ate my offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. Se Ze . 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 











Brantford William Muirhead 
Cobourg........sccesseees .. James Cameron....... 
GOTROTER. oo cc cccccccssccvees .. Robert M. Boucher , 
ee rrr ee Dr. James Hamilton............ 
PN 6 crcacacaveteescevenens . George Scott.......+.+. Dr. Alexander Anderaon........ 
ee errr Frederick 4. Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell.....+.-eeeecees 

Wilc cccncvccnccceeseccesseeoes David Buchan... 0.1.2.2 cccccssseccccccererensccsecseces 
Port Sarnia..........-ccccccesece Malcolm Cameron.........+++ PEC Peecenrcucececoacoesececs 
iio nn 06 ccneseuesvcdbeoste Welchand Davies.........cceccccsccccececeesecsevesseess 
St. Catherines...........++- .»» Lachlan Bell.......++++-ss0 shee caenseeed se eeeeeerereeee 
Toronto..... ... Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.....-...... 
Woodstock.. . William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 

By order of the Board, 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 








BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 











Captains. 
AMETICA, ......cccerececceccvece C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia..........-0.-0+00 N. Shannor 
Europa G. Lott | Britannia............+++. W- J.C. Lan 
Niagara... A. Ryrie | Caledonia..........s0seeseeees J, Leitch 
COMOER. 2. ccccccccsccccers . Douglass | Cambria........++..++++ Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port bow. 
Captains. 
.-N. Shannon.......- From New York, Wednesday, 19th April. 
; Boston, Wednesday, 3d May. 


Hibernia 
Acadia.. 








Onc cereees 





America. . 1. H. E. Judki New York, Wednesday, 10th May. 
Britannia....... .W. C. Lang.. “ Boston, Wednesday, 17th May. 
Cambria... ..ccccccccccess .W. Harrison...... “ New York, Wednesday, 24th May. 
Caledomis. ...cccccccccccssccccecs J. Leitch.......... “Boston, Wednesday, 2ist May 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America will commence on 
3d of May. The sailing day from America after-the 25th March will be WEDNEsDay. 

Passave money $120. 

Passen_ ors will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton mea- 
surement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

apl5 38 Broadway. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

as line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pe ngeen from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Yor London. 

Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8/ June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold o 8 “ 24, \“ 24] July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, . L. Star June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 > . 2 © 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey o m1, “ -, “ 24| Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 - “ 2, bad 
Marg. Evans . G. Tinker “24 sm CF Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Au . ‘ & 


g. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 4 ’ 4 
Devonshire, new, FE. FE. Morgan *"s os % “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 18, June 13 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for 94 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless one ills of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 er Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 








Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World Knight July6 Nov6 Mar 6] Aug2i Dec 2l Apr 2i 
John R. Skiddy Luce il ll ll 2 26 Pi) 
Fidelia Yeaton 16 16 16] Sept l Jan 1 May! 
Hottinguer Bursley 21 21 21 6 6 
Roscius Moore 26 26 26 il 11 ll 
Isaac Wright Baile Aug 1 Decl April 16 16 16 
Ashburton Howland 6 6 6 21 21 21 
West Point Allen 1 iL ll Pi 3) 2 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16} Oct 1 Feb 1 Junel 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 6 6 
Siddons Cobb y 26 26 ll ll ll 
Columbia Cropper Sept 1 Janl May 1 16 16 16 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 21 21 21 
Waterloo Allen ll ll ll 26 
New York Bryer 16 16 16| Nov 1 Mar 1 July 1 
Queen of the W. Hallett 21 21 21 6 . 
Sheridan Cornish 26 pi) 2 ll ll ll 
Montezuma Lowber Oct 1 Feb 1 June 1 16 16 16 
Henry Clay Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21 
Richard Alsop Smith ll 11 il B 5 21 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16} Dee 1 Apr 1 Aug 1 
Constitution Britton 21 2i 21 6 6 
Garrick unt 2 26 Pi) lL ll ll 
Oxford Goodmanson Novl Mari July 1 16 16 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in _ of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with a! | description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of calling will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool...........+.+++++ $100 
« “ © New York........0.0+s0eees 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Mantenemy, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
ridge and New York iOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KER N.Y. 
4 . SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New Worid, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
¢ CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agenta for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherifan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y,, 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO.,N. Y. 











ACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre*on 
the 16th, and New York on the Ist of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
UTICA, Ist January........++++ f 16th February, 
Swan, master. lst May.......ceceeceee 16th June, 
lst September........-. 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February........-+. 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. Ist June.......0-.+eeeee f 16th July, 
Ist October......--+++6: 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........--+00. f 16th April, 
Johnstone, master. ee eee 16th August, 
Ist November.......... f 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Ist April.......eeeseeeee 16th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.......+..... f 16th September, 
ist December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, com nanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
pre or Passage ie = ipent ines or Wquors. Atel 
8 sent to the sc w rwar ‘ee from any ex b 1 
we --— 4 su rs e fo BOYD . = ut those actually 
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INCKEN, Agents, 
88 Wall sirect. 











NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2% Cornhill, London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie——Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BANK FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
J treet, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
T. Pang Bg Dao  SERGUSON CAMROUX. d w 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
C, Edward Habicht, 
Aquilla G. Stout, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 


Jacob Harvey, Chairman, 
John 8. Palmer, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 

George Barclay, 


Clement C. Biddie, 
George R. Graham, 
BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, i Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Jonathan Chapman, 


Franklin Dexter, 
Benjamin Searer, 
Elijah D. Brigham, 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent. 
Edward T. Richardson, general accountant for the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 
of Agents, &c., can be obtained at 74 Wall weet, pre 
al Sm . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterloo Pince, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, 151,000,000—25,000,000 


HIS Company, nae Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement—its annual income being upwards of £595,000, or in American currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insur to all 
policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 

















ing table :— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits. 
23 1 02 1 09 1 82 20 
24 1 04 1 il 1 87 , 210 
25 1a 115 1 92 215 
26 1 10 117 1a” 22 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obegined | ap Becton te. 
YC A 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Cornhill, London; 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United States, viz: 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a century. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation ecale. 

The full value given for policies when discontinued. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Naval, ae and speciai risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 

it 


Agent for New York and the United States. 





surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebae'n G. Martinez, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 


George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Eeq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Fs« 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Giyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 4973 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Eaq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
te” The requisite forms of effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all information re- 
lating thereto, may be obtained of the Company’s Agent, 
jan22 6m FREC’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon, the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 Gocgge Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vinceat 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 
Christr. Dunkin, Fsq., 
Hon. Justice McCord, 
Hon. W. B. Robinson, 





Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, 
David Davidson, Esq., 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., 
Hew Ramsay, Esq. 
Medical Adviser. yo W. Campbell, Esq., M. D. 
Solicitor, John Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, F.sq. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de- 
sirous to afford all those advantages te their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested tHe Boarp 1n MONTREAL with 
wers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once 
without communicating with the parent Board. A 
A party has it thus in his Tay to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction ; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal er fi irrevi b 
This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guarumeed Capital, affords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TaB.e I, 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 























3 Annual Premium. . ¥ Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium 
5 £1 148 0d £2 98 4d fe) £A 136 0d 
20 1 188 44 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Ta ld 
Pouicies effected under THIs TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 


share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 





Tasce II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. Annual Premium. .¥ Annual Premium. . Annual Premium. 
15 £1 11s 2d £2 5s 2d . 1 5a 3d 
20 1 158 Id 40 3 0s 0d 60 6 148 lid 

















Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
. and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with Loans, or to cover 

EBTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har CREDIT SvsTEm.—-According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—One-THIRD of the Anna- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceENcE.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in perticu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from any NoRTH AMERICAN Port TO ANY Euro- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. nem 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap- 
plication at any a fp po mg I t . Company. 

order of t ctors. 
: creo DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
novi3 6m Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal, 
HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, near 
Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few most excellent 

Boehm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured enpressly for him, and construc- 
ted entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst offers 
advantages, having clove | along acquaintance with the inventor in Europe, and havi 
been the first to introduce in this city the Boehm Flute as adopted in the Conservatoire Roy- 
ale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the ——o institutions on the conti- 
nent. He has also a number of very good eight keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Behm 
instruments, which he would dispose of on moderate terms, and they are mostly from the 
best makers. : 

A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the pe- 
culiarities of the Bachm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interested in the Flute are 
invited to call at 383 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications are to be had. 

decl8 3m 











RATES OF ADVERTISING. . 


One square of ten lines, one insertion................... Seseen . $1 00 
Ges a “ “two insertions........... esses be008% --. 150 
Gas “ “ “three i Ss Peete coxeved eoes 200 
> “ “ * Ques: i. aii ede: . pawedséue --. 2 50 
a “ “ *: Ci PD cits tne x cokers ds viens bald 7 00 
« “ “ © MND n5 900) Cknb ots nectuedxene Gh 12 50 
ee “ ae | ree eksabesusine 20 00 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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